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‘ Behind no prison-grate,’ she said, 

‘ Which slurs the sunshine half a mile, 
Live captives so uncomforted 

As souls behind a smile. 
God’s pity let us pray,’ she said. 


_.. has quite closed in, a night exceptionally wild and 


violent, when once more the sound of wheels upon the 
gravel without catches Vera’s ear. 

Perhaps she had been listening for it—is even in a measure pre- 
pared for it, but even if so, this does not prevent the sudden agitated 
change that overspreads her face as she hears it. Her pulses quicken 
unpleasantly, and she half rises to her feet. What a night to be 
abroad! All the winds of heaven seem to be let loose, and to be 
warring with each other, their tumultuous voices deadening every 
other sound. Round the old house they shriek and roar as if 
ravening for prey, tearing through the shrubberies and dashing 
themselves with passionate force against tower and turret. Anon 
come bursts of rain, wild as they are short, breaking themselves to 
pieces against the window panes, and cutting up large holes in the 
gravel. Sometimes, too, through the infernal din of the elements 
a dull, sullen crash may be heard as some old monarch amongst 
the trees in the woods below is flung, with many a dying groan, 
to the earth. 

The tall weak saplings are bent as though they are mere twigs, 
and the stately elms bow so low beneath the tyrannous blast, as it 
goes over them, that one deems it almost miraculous that they 
ever rise again. 
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From the sea, away down there beyond the trees, comes a rude 
roar, as though the ocean itself is in revolt. In the village, the 
sailors and fishermen stand apart in little groups and shake their 
heads and look out to sea with doubtful faces. And, by-and-by, 
one or two of them give voice to the thought that is filling all 
minds, that there will be a ‘wreck out o’ this, "fore morning.’ 
The coastguards see to their rocket apparatus, and the lifeboat 
comes in for a good share of the conversation. 

Louder and still louder grows the tempest. The heavy drops 
beat on the sodden ground. The darkness is terrible. 

The clouds, 

From many a horrid rift abortive pour’d 
Fierce rain with lightning mix’d, water with fire 
In ruin reconciled ; nor slept the winds 


Within their stony caves, but rush’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world. 


Vera, still standing, listens to the sound of footsteps crossing 
the hall and ascending the stairs. Now they are at the door of 
the room in which she waits, and for a moment it seems to her 
that her heart has ceased to beat. A moment later, and it beats 
with most unpleasant rapidity; for the footsteps have passed the 
door and gone towards that part of the house where Seaton’s own 
rooms used to be, and still, indeed, are. She had certainly 
thought it possible that he would come in and present himself to 
his hostess. Is she not that? Nay, more, she had believed it 
impossible that he should fail to do so. She pulls herself together 
now with a little pale angry look on her lovely face, and assures 
herself that he has gone to his own apartments merely to change 
his clothes, and that later on he will pay her the courtesy due to 
her. Yet in her own heart she knows she is belying her own 
judgment, and that she will not see him to-night, nor to-morrow, 
nor any other time. 

An hour, two hours, pass, and she is in her room dressing for 
dinner, when a servant brings her a note. 

‘I have to thank you for your kind invitation, which Griselda 
gave me. Business matters have compelled me to come here 
again—for the last time—to-night ; to trespass, for the last time, 
upon your hospitality. I beg you will not let my presence disturb 
you; my stay will be so short that I dare to hope you will not 
mark the coming or the going.—S. D.’ 

A quick wave of colour dyes Vera’s face; she lays the letter 
with studied slowness upon the table near. 

‘ My compliments to Mr. Dysart, and I hope he will dine with 
me to-night,’ she says calmly, but with an unconscious touch of 
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hauteur. Unconsciously, too, when the woman has left the room, 
she puts her hand to her throat, as if to loosen the small band of 
velvet that encircles it; she is, however, sure of one thing, that 
she is passionately angry. How does he dare to treat her like 
this, to persist in believing—or rather, to pretend to believe— 
that his presence is so distasteful to her? What is he to her, one 
way or the other, that she should care whether he was in her 
house, or out of it? Good Heavens, how a man can flatter him- 
self! 

At dinner, however, she will have an opportunity of widening 
his knowledge somewhat. It will be the simplest thing to let 
him see how utterly unimportant an item he is in the scheme 
of her existence. There is a brilliant light in her eyes as she 
turns to receive the woman who has now come back with an 
answer to her message to Dysart. 

There is a timidity in the woman’s air that warns her. 

‘Mr. Dysart’s compliments and thanks, madam, but he has 
already dined in town.’ 

‘Fasten this bracelet,’ says Vera, holding out her arm. She 
is aware that the woman is watching her, curiously if nervously, 
and she so moves that the sudden pallor of her face, the sole 
thing that shows her indignation, shall not betray her. ‘That 
will do; you can go,’ she says after a while. She sweeps down- 
stairs almost on the servant’s footsteps, and into the green 
drawing-room, a smaller apartment than the usual reception 
rooms, and now looking delicately cosy beneath the touches of 
lamps and firelight, and with the perfume of many flowers hang- 
ing round it. 

The contrast between the dainty comfort within and the fierce 
yelling of the storm without is very marked. Vera, as though 
her soul is in unison rather with the angry tumult than the calm, 
goes quickly to one of the windows, and drawing back the curtains 
gazes outwards as though trying to pierce the intense blackness 
that covers all things. 

The wind, the thunder, the lightning, still rage, but the rain 
has ceased, and in the murky heavens above a pale, sickly moon 
is striving feebly to break a way through the dense clouds. Now 
and again a faint ray proves its presence only to be swallowed up 
again by masses of vapour. Light twigs, and sometimes heavy 
branches are flung by the wind against the windows, and once as 
Vera stands motionless, silent, awed, it seems to her that there 
comes from far away, from out an immeasurable distance, a strange 
booming sound, that even to her uninitiated ears is horribly full 
of despair. 
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Again, and once again, that melancholy sound has reached her 
ears. It has now become so real, so entirely a thing present and 
to be expected, that with an unknown dread she recoils from the 
window, and lets the curtain drop from her trembling fingers. 
As she does so the door is thrown open by an agitated hand, and 
the woman who had attended her upstairs comes hurriedly, without 
ceremony, into the room. 

‘Oh, madam, I thought you would like to know—that you 
should be told ’ she stops, frightened by the expression on 
Vera’s face. 

‘Well ?’ says Vera, going a step nearer to her. 

‘There is a ship in great distress, madam—somewhere out 
there—’ pointing vaguely in the direction of the ocean, ‘upon 
the rocks, they say! There is scarcely any hope ; 

‘But the lifeboat ?’ cries Vera sharply, forgetting everything 
now but the awful thought of death—and death so near—out 
there upon those cruel rocks, with the boiling murderous waves 
leaping to receive their prey. 

‘Yes, madam, but that accident yesterday—you will remember 
it ?—they say it has disabled six of the men, and it is almost 
certain death to go at all, and the hands being short, there must 
be volunteers, and who will risk their lives and ’ the town-bred 
girl stops short with a shiver, and covers her face with her hands. 

‘Volunteers! Where is Mr. Dysart?’ cries Vera suddenly, 
with prophetic instinct. ‘Speak, girl!’ turning fiercely on her 
maid. 

‘Gone down to the beach, madam, to see what can be done.’ 

‘Gone!’ says Vera slowly, as if dazed, and then again, ‘ gone!’ 
A little convulsive shiver runs through her—it is the final break- 
ing-up of any lingering deceits, any last illusions, that she may 
still have clung to. 

‘ Order the carriage,’ she says after a minute or two, during 
which mistress and maid have remained silent. This sudden 
waking-up has been so far a shock that it has killed all immediate 
nervousness. She feels chilled, calmed, strengthened. 

‘ The carriage, madam ?’ 

‘Yes, for me.’ 

‘But, madam, the night! Have you considered j 

‘ Order it!’ says Vera curtly, in atone the girl has never heard 
from her before. 

The moon has in a measure conquered the clouds, and now 
shines out with a pale watery lustre, that rather adds to than takes 
from the weird wildness of the night. The thunder still rattles 
overhead, and vivid flashes light the blackness, Here and there, 
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as the carriage passes by the outskirts of the wood, these inter- 
mittent bursts of light show where a tree has been felled, or the 
road ripped up, or a small bridge carried bodily away by the force 
of the swollen current underneath. 

Lither there is a civil strife in heaven, 


Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 


All through the deadly crashing of the storm that booming 
sound may still be heard, but now at longer intervals. Half 
maddened by it, and by that other greater fear, Vera lies back in 
the carriage pressing her fingers now to her ears, now to her 
throbbing brow, that feels as if it were bursting. 

Arrived at the entrance to the village, a drive of about a mile 
from Greycourt, she stops the carriage, and opening the door 
springs to the ground. A sudden gust of wind passing by almost 
dashes her to the earth, but by a superhuman effort she defies it, 
and half blinded by the flashing lightning, and bewildered by the 
raging storm, she turns aside, and runs panting, struggling, down 
a side pathway that she knows leads to the beach below. 


CHAPTER LX. 


And a voice said in mastery while I strove: 
‘Guess now who holds thee?’ ‘ Death,’ I said. But there 
The silver answer rang, ‘ Not Death, but Love.’ 


THE wild scene that meets her sight strikes terror to her 
heart. The mad roaring of the waves that, mountains high, rush 
impetuously inland to dash themselves to pieces against the granite 
rocks; the cries of the women; the hoarse calls of the men; the 
flaming, restless torches that fling a weird light upon the picture— 
all serve to unnerve her. 

Clinging desperately to a piece of rock high up on the beach, 
she crouches close to it, and tries to see all that is going on for- 
ward. 

There is a considerable group of people collected on the beach, 
and she can see by the still vivid flashes of lightning that all heads 
and all hands are pointed in one direction—to where, far out 
towards the rocky point, a dark object can be seen—indistinctly 
by the dull light of the sickly moon—but clearly whenever a dull 
flash shoots from the heavens. In the shrouds, and clinging to 
the rigging, Vera, with a terrible sense of helplessness, can see 
that five human creatures are clinging, with a natural but very 
faint hope of saving the lives that seem so surely doomed to 
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destruction—only five out of all the souls that set sail a month 
ago. 
It seems horrible! She feels choking, suffocated. Can nothing 
be done? Almost, in her agony of pity for those poor, helpless 
beings, she loses sight of the intolerable fear that has driven her 
hither, a fear undetined—vague but sure. 

And now a shout from the beach! A dark object being 
dragged forward, a valiant cheer, perhaps meant to reach those 
miserable souls hovering on death’s brink, and so give courage to 
their failing hearts ; it is the lifeboat, and now 

A tall figure has suddenly become prominent ; he seems to tower 
above all those around him. He is evidently addressing them 
with passionate words, and now he springs into the boat, and with 
renewed eloquence seems to compel those present to follow him. 
His voice, in its vehemence, rises even above the storm. Not that 
the stricken girl crouching within the shelter of her rock needs 
that testimony to know that it is he whom her soul loveth. 

Great Heaven, what was it the girl had said? ‘ Almost cer- 
tain death!’ Oh, no! Not that! Not this one man! ‘Let 
all the world go, but spare me this one creature, kind Heaven! 
Those five miserable wretches clinging for dear life to the ropes 
out there are forgotten, the whole creation sinks away from her 
—only this man exists. 

There is a stir on the beach once more, a ringing cheer; a rush 
towards the boat, and a piercing scream from some woman. There 
are voices upraised in every form of entreaty—prayers, expostu- 
lations, commands. A brilliant flash from above shows one young 
thing hanging wildly round a sailor’s neck, as though defying him 
to cast her from him. She is taken away though, by strong 
hands, and flung back, not untenderly, into the group of weeping 
women behind. Some of them, as though given over to despair, 
and hopeless of earthly help, fall on their knees, and uplift their 
eyes to heaven. 

Vera, as though impelled to follow their example, slips on to 
her knees. She flings back the hood of the fur cloak that covers 
her, panting for air, and clasps her hands upon her breast. The 
wild wind catches the hair upon her forehead, and scatters it 
loosely. 

She tries to pray, but no thoughts will come; her lips are dry, 
frozen, dumb. Yet her whole attitude, her entire mind, is surely 
one earnest, most fervent-petition. 

Her pride is broken down at last, so lost, so dead, that she is 
conscious now of but one hope, that she may be given the chance 
of telling him all that her heart contains. This desire is con- 
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suming her. Let him scorn her if he will—it is his turn now— 
but let her only be given one small five minutes in which to be- 
tray herself. Oh, to think that he should die and believe her 
heartless ! 

But it is not true! He will not, he shall not die! Who are 
these people that he should give his life for them? There must 
be justice somewhere ! 

She staggers to her feet, and stares blindly into the semi- 
darkness. How much time has gone by since she fell half kneel- 
ing, half lying in the sand, she knows not, but now a hearty cry 
goes up from those crowded together on the beach. The mists 
have cleared away from the moon, and she can see as well as those 
other eager watchers that the five black spots that were upon the 
rigging are no longer there. 

They have been successful, then, so far. They have taken 
those five half-dead creatures into the blessed lifeboat. Surely, 
if the rescuers could go through such a sea in safety, they can 
return. A faint sense of hope is struggling for prominence in her 
breast, when a scream from some women strikes like a knell upon 
her heart. 

‘It is gone! Oh, merciful Heaven, gone!’ 

Vera, crushed, faint, starts from her hiding-place, and runs 
into the open space before her, as though eager in some mad way 
to rush towards the speakers. But the wind catches her and beats 
her to her knees. Scarcely breathing, scarcely, indeed, conscious, 
and with her breath falling from her lips in dry sobs, she lifts her 
head and gazes out to sea. 

And then a blessed relief comes to her, so sharply, so unpre- 
paredly, that she almost gives way beneath it. The good ship, 
indeed, is gone! Where the black, indistinct mass stood a minute 
since, now all is bare—there is but sea and sky, and the memory 
of it! But the lifeboat still lives. 

To complete her hope, a wild cry rises from the sailors on the 
land, a cry mingled with eloquent sobs, and cheers, and vehement 
outcalls. There is, too, a rushing here and there, as if of expec- 
tation, for these people, trained to all the sad and beauteous sights 
of the sea, could know, before Vera’s inexperienced eyes could 
fathom the gloom. To her it seems that no boat: could live in 
such a mad, boiling, ungovernable sea, yet certainly those outcries 
are full of triumph, and presently, indeed, it seems even to her 
dull eyes that now on the crests of these awful waves, and now deep 
down in the hollows between them, a dark and struggling object 
can be seen. 

And now, now, it declares itself, Every onward dash of the 
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tempestuous waves drives the lifeboat the more surely into 
shelter, until at last it touches ground. A hundred eager hands 
are stretched out to prevent the returning wave from carrying it 
backwards, some of the men, more adventurous than the rest, 
rush into the surging tide up to their waists, and seize the boat 
and drag it forcibly into safety. 

Dysart, springing to land, helps out the rescued men, now 
exhausted by fear and exposure—one of them, indeed, has fainted— 
but there are kindly arms open to receive them and kindly voices 
to bid them welcome—and to praise the God of sea and land for 
their delivery from death this night. 

Dysart, indeed, is threatened with an ovation; wild, almost 
boisterous, is the greeting he receives. The women press round 
him with hysterical sobs, and some fall upon their knees beside 
him. For has he not only rescued the shipwrecked men, but 
brought back to them in safety their brothers, husbands, sweet- 
hearts, from the very depths of that awful sea? 

Worn-out, fagged to death, Dysart turns away from them, only 
stopping to give a last direction or two about the half-drowned 
men. 

‘Take them up to the inn,’ he calls aloud to an old sailor 
hovering on the edge of the crowd, ‘and tell Mrs. Griffin to 
prepare beds for them; and tell her, too, that I shall be responsible 
for any expense to which she may be put. And all you fellows,’ 
raising his voice, ‘who so bravely fought through that sea with 
me to-night, I shall have something to say to you to-morrow— 
for to-night, go with these poor creatures to the inn, and tell the 
landlady to give you something to bring back the warmth to your 
limbs.’ 

With a hurried wave of the hand he turns abruptly away from 
the cheering crowd and the dancing torchlights, and makes his 
way through the heavy darkness towards the small pathway that 
will lead to the road above. Stumbling, uncertain, and feeling 
altogether exhausted, he nevertheless finds it, and puts out his 
hand to grope for the rock that he knows stands at the right side 
of it, where the beach commences. The dismal moon has at last 
taken its final departure, and clouds big with rain and black as ink 
cover the heavens. Once more a storm is about to burst over the 
frightened earth. 

Already great angry drops are falling, striking his face, and 
trickling uncomfortably down his neck. He has either miscal- 
culated the exact position of the rock, or 

Good Heavens, what is this? He starts violently, and then 
his fingers fasten with almost convulsive energy over the small 
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cold hand that has been thrust into his. A little sharp cry breaks 
through the darkness, and then the cold hand is hurriedly with- 
drawn, and two arms are thrown round him, and cling to him with 
passionate vehemence. 

‘It is you—you! And you are safe! Oh, Seaton! Oh, 
thank God, thank God!’ 

Whose voice is it? Not Vera’s? Vera; and yet the cling- 
ing arms are warm, living, and genuine; the sobbing voice is real; 
a small dishevelled head is very close to him—very! What has 
happened ? Has he gone mad ? 

Not a word escapes him, but he draws a long, long breath, 
and suddenly, as it were, new life seems given to him. How 
could he have thought he was tired a moment since? The 
strength of ten men seems now to have entered into him, as he 
takes up the slender, trembling figure bodily into his arms, and 
carries it over the rough shingles until he reaches a smoother 
part of the pathway. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


Oh, heart my own, oh, eyes mine too, 
Whom else could I dare look backward for? 


One born to love you, sweet. 


HERE he places her gently on her feet, but still with his arm 
round her, and, always in perfect silence, they grope their way to 
the road, where he finds the carriage waiting, the men stamping 
up and down the road to try to keep warm, and the horses restless 
and terrified, as they once more feel the approach of a storm. 

Having carefully placed her in the carriage, and covered her 
with furs to try and restore some warmth to her chill frame, he 
seats himself beside her, and the short drive home is commenced. 
Even now no word escapes him ; indeed it never occurs to him that 
speech may be necessary. Vera has crouched away into the farthest 
corner of the brougham, and he, still retaining her hand in a firm, 
a resolute, grasp, sits motionless, stricken dumb by conflicting 
hopes and fears. He is sure of one thing only, that the hand he 
holds is trembling and very cold, and that she, Vera, is trembling 
too. 

At last, at last, the house is reached. Always holding her 
hand, as though afraid to let it go, he assists her out of the 
carriage, and leads her into the hall—the door standing wide 
open. No servants meet them, and drawing her with quick im- 
petuous steps into the room on their right hand, he deliberately 
closes the door behind them. 
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A brilliant fire is blazing on the hearth, and three or four 
lamps are burning cheerily. The intense change from the dull, 
unutterable blackness of the night outside to this warmly-lit and 
delicately-perfumed room is hardly noticed by him. For the first 
time releasing her, he unfastens her cloak and hood and flings 
them on the ground. 

Laying his hands on her shoulders he turns her more directly 
to the light. 

‘Speak!’ he says in a hoarse tone. 

He is ghastly pale, white as the death from which he has 
but just now so narrowly escaped, and across his right temple 
there is a slight streak of blood, still wet. This adds to his pallor. 
Vera, seeing it, shudders violently, and involuntarily, almost un- 
consciously, lifts her hand and presses her handkerchief to the 
wound. 

‘Speak !’ says he again, and now the word isa command. It 
rings sharply through the room. There is a very anguish of doubt 
in his tone, and his eyes, burning into hers, are so full of desperate 
question, that they utterly unnerve her. 

The strain of the past terrible hours has been too severe, and 
now she sinks beneath it. She bursts into tears. 

‘Oh, yes, yes, YES!’ she cries, giving him thus vaguely the 
answer he requires. 

In a moment his arms are round her, crushing her against his 
heart. To him those incoherent words are full of sweetest mean- 
ing. Yes, she loves him! Who shall tell the joy this know- 
ledge brings him—joy that is almost pain ? 

‘Darling, darling!’ whispers he softly. And then after a 
little while, ‘I am too happy! I do not know what to say. I 
cannot speak.’ And then again, ‘ May I kiss you?’ 

He does not wait for permission, but presses his lips to hers 
—dear lips, that kiss him back again, with honest, heartfelt 
gladness. 

When a few minutes have gone by he speaks again. 

‘Was it lately ?’ he asks, very tenderly. 

‘I don’t know. I shall never know. I can’t remember when 
it began. But > she pauses, and stirs, restlessly yet happily, 
within his arms. ‘I think it must have been always—always,’ 
she repeats, as if a little defiant with herself. 

‘I don’t know what is the matter with me,’ says he presently, 

with a half laugh; ‘I used to think I had so much to say to you 
and now there is nothing. It is the great change, I think; the 
reaction from utter, horrible hopelessness, to such happiness as I 
believe no man has ever known before. I suppose it is enough 
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for me to see you—to hold you here against my heart.’ He 
stoops and kisses her with earnest but gentle passion. ‘ Well,’ 
he says, with a long heavy sigh that seems as if his very soul is in 
it, ‘whatever comes after this I shall remain content—you love 
me!’ 

Something in his tone troubles her; she lifts her head, and 
regards him nervously. 

‘What is it?’ she says. 

‘Listen to me, Vera. I shall not ask you to marry me. Not 
now, nor any other time. Not because you are rich and I am 
poor—I should not let that come between us for an instant—but 
because of—of—that old crime that must be for ever fresh in 
both our memories. I shall not ask you to spoil your life. There © 
is always this stain on me—that I am my father’s son!’ 

‘Stain! Whatstain? What has it got to do with you ?’ cries 
she indignantly. ‘Oh, do not speak to me like that! It makes 
me feel as if—you had not forgiven me.’ Her lovely eyes fill 
with tears. ‘If there is a stain on you, it shall be on me, too; 
I will not be in any way different from you. Surely you belong 
to me, and I to you! Oh,’ naively, beginning to cry again, and 
burying her face on his breast, ‘do not say you will not marry 
me!’ 

‘But ’ begins he. 

‘No, no, no, I will. have no buts! Are you doing this to 
punish me? Ah, I know only too well how heartily I deserve it, 
but I hoped you would be generous enough to 4 

‘ My darling, what folly! As if I ever had anything to forgive. 
But, seriously, Vera, have you thought all this out to the end? 
You cannot have forgotten E 

‘I have forgotten nothing,’ interrupting him eagerly. ‘ But 
what has it all to do with you and me? No one knows about it, 
except Griselda and Tom, and even if they did—if the whole 
world were to shout it abroad I should not care. You,’ sweetly, 
‘would still be you.’ 

This is an incontrovertible fact, and yet he sighs deeply. 

‘There are other things,’ he says ; ‘ you are now in a position to 
make a very distinguished marriage. People will remember that. 
I know how they regard you already.’ 

‘I know how I regard myself, as a robber—yes, a barefaced 
thief. Come, see it in another light—say I don’t love you at all, 
but that conscience has driven me into marrying you, just for 
the sake of restoring you your own property, which I meanly 
possessed myself of, some little time since.’ 

‘Oh no,’ says he ; ‘I wouldn’t look at it in that light for any- 
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thing. What; to think now that your love wasn’t mine! Do 
you believe I should live if I thought that ?’ 

‘Well, you needn’t die,’ says she, ‘but are you going to 
condemn me to death—and all for a mere paltry touch of pride?’ 

‘It isn’t that, but I think you ought to consider things more 
than you do.’ 

‘I am going to consider you for the future, and nothing else,’ 
says Vera, who is indeed waxing frivolous, as she sees the ground 
giving way beneath his feet. 

‘Other people—your friends—will consider for you, if you 
refuse to be sensible for yourself. Griselda ‘ 

‘Adores you!’ triumphantly. ‘Sometimes, I confess, I have 
been jealous.’ 

‘ Peyton 

‘Sings your praises from morning till night; that is why I 
am so fond of him.’ 

‘Lady Riversdale ?’ 

‘Pouf! If you can find nothing better to suggest than that, 
you are a doomed man. Why, she is your most devoted servant ; 
she has never forgiven me for having usurped your rights. Per- 
haps,’ with a little artful glance, ‘she will take me back into 
favour now!’ 

Dysart laughs. 

‘You are determined then ?’ he says; ‘you will take me ?’ 
And then with passionate tenderness, ‘Sweetheart, if you could 
only know how thankful I am to be taken!’ 

It is at this moment that Vera wakes to a certain fact. 

‘Your clothes are wet; you are positively drenched!’ she 
cries in a tone of dismay, passing her hand over his coat, which is 
indeed saturated not only with rain but salt water. ‘Oh, why 
didn’t I think of it before! Go away, go upstairs at once, and 
change everything on you. You will catch your death of cold !’ 

‘Cold ? I defy it,’ returns he radiantly, throwing up his 
handsome head. ‘ My heart is warm enough to-night to conquer 
a second deluge. But you, darling,’ anxiously, ‘I should not 
have touched you, wet as I am, and all that exposure—that cold, 
terrible time on the beach—Vera, I implore, nay, I command you 
to take some wine, or a little brandy without delay.’ 

‘Go up to your room,’ says she imperiously; ‘I'll send you 
some brandy there. Command,indeed! Your turn has not come 
yet, let me tell you. It is I who shall command for a little while. 
Ah, there, do go. You know you said you oughtn’t to touch me 
with that wet coat, and—yes—I’ll promise to take some wine.’ 

* You look very pale,’ says he apprehensively, releasing her. 


bd 
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‘Do you know that we have had no dinner,’ says she, ‘and it 
is now nearly half-past ten? Come, let us both get ready for it, 
though I suppose we shall have to call it supper; not,’ with a 
little shake of her head, ‘that I think I could eat anything.’ 

‘When we see it we may,’ says Seaton, who if he had been 
quite ingenuous would have declared himself starving. 

They go upstairs, hand in hand, like two good little children. 

‘Don’t be long!’ entreats he, on parting with her at her 
doorway, with such deep imploring in his tone as would have 
done credit to a man bidding adieu to his beloved for a score of 
years Or so. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


Sorrows remembered sweeten present joy. 


In obedience to this ardent request, Vera makes short work 
with her toilette. And yet it is in a very marvel of a gown that 
she next makes her appearance—a gown far too lovely for a 
simple evening at home with only a cousin toentertain. But she 
had tried it on once, and had felt the charm of it, and she could 
not resist the desire to look her very best in his eyes to-night— 
this night of all others. No; when next he sees her, he shall 


have no reason to repent him of his love. 

It is a soft white gown, innocent of even one fleck of colour. 
It leaves her fair sweet arms all bare, but runs up jealously to 
her very throat, which it surrounds with a dainty fall of priceless 
lace. 

‘Surely it was made for you, and you only, madam,’ says her 
woman, as she gives it a last touch here and there. 

Downstairs, seeing him standing awaiting her, upon the 
hearthrug, she goes quickly to him with a charming accession of 
colour, but no actual shyness. 

‘My beloved!’ whispers he ; and then, after the first embrace, 
holding her from him, ‘I never saw you dressed like this before, I 
always knew you were lovely, but now : 

‘You have changed your mind?’ says she gaily, laughing a 
little, and just a little confused. ‘Come,’ leading him towards 
the door; ‘this afternoon you refused to dine with me—to-night 
I lead you captive.’ 

He has gone down to the village next day, to keep his appoint- 
ment with the fishermen, when Griselda, true to her promise to 
carry away Vera with her to her happy home at Girtonmore, mak es 
her appearance, 
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‘Was there ever such a night as last night?’ exclaims she 
when she has tossed her hat on to a sofa; ‘it kept me awake half 
my time. You felt it here, of course? When I wasn’t dreaming 
bad dreams, I lay awake dying with fright, lest this old ruin was 
tumbling in on the top of you. It wasn’t, however.’ 

‘No,’ cheerfully, ‘it still uprears itself.’ 

‘ Your spirits are better,’ says Mrs. Peyton with a prolonged 
gaze at her; ‘you were down in your boots yesterday, you are up 
in a balloon to-day. One never knows how to expect you. 
Perhaps,’ reflectively, ‘ that’s what makes you so nice. However, I 
came over fully prepared to find you in a state of despair. That 
wreck last night must have upset you ?’ 

‘It was awful!’ returns Vera with a shudder; ‘but five poor 
people were saved.’ 

‘By Seaton; so we have heard. It will be in all the papers 
to-morrow. Really he is turning out a perfect hero. I should 
think,’ lightly, ‘his undoubted pluck should melt even so 
determined a hatred as yours.’ 

Vera colours crimson. 

‘You’re blushing,’ says Mrs. Peyton with interest ; ‘you are as 
red as fire—a sign of grace. After all, I believe I was right, 
and Seaton is not the demon you have always painted him.’ 

‘A demon! I don’t think I ever called him a demon,’ murmurs 
Vera nervously. 

‘ No, the word, as I recollect it, was even much stronger. But 
you know the veriest sinner unhung has his good point. Courage 
is Seaton’s. Poor fellow!’ with a little rapid change of tone, and 
a sudden accession of earnestness, ‘his life is so spoiled that I 
dare say he was sorry the sea did not swallow him up, and put an 
end to his troubles.’ 

‘Why should you think that?’ says Vera, who has grown very 
pale. 

‘Why shouldn’t I? By-the-by, did you hear any particulars ? 
Did you see him after the rescue ?’ 

‘Yes,’ in a rather constrained tone. She is trying to work out 
a way to declare the truth to Griselda, but the latter’s determina- 
tion to still regard her sister as his bitterest foe makes her task 
difficult. How can she declare that she loves to-day the man whom 
yesterday she hated ? 

‘Oh!’ says Griselda. She makes the exclamation rather 
prolonged. ‘Anything the matter, ducky ?’ asks she gazing in a 
puzzled fashion at Vera. ‘I never saw you look so queer before! 
That wreck,’ slowly, ‘I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, I dare say,’ hurriedly, ‘to be there—watching—waiting— 
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fearing lest every wave should swallow him—them,’ correcting 
herself hurriedly, and with a rush of blood to her brow. ‘Oh! it 
was horrible!’ she covers her eyes with her hands. 

‘Him?’ repeats the astute Griselda firmly. ‘ Vera, there is 
no use in your trying to deceive me. Something has happened; 
get it over at once. It will save time,and nothing else, as I shan’t 
stir from this,’ planting herself securely on a sofa, ‘ until I hear 
all.’ 

‘But, Griselda ; 

‘But me no buts. For one thing, you were on the spot 
watching lest the waves should swallow him. Where was the spot ? 
The beach ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ falters Vera. 

‘At that hour! And do you imagine, my good child, that I 
will believe that purely philanthropic feelings drove you out of a 
warm house in a storm that could have razed St. Paul’s to the 
ground, merely to know how a ship in distress was faring? No, 
no, my Vera, there was something more.’ 

‘Well, what ?’ demands Vera, making a feeble effort to turn 
upon and defy her adversary. 

‘There was Seaton! AndI verily believe Oh, Vera, 
oh, darling, you are crying! Is it—can it be true that——?’ 

‘Yes, it is true,’ says Vera. — 

‘And when—when—did you know? When did it happen? 
Well, it is the blessedest thing! It just arranges everything. 
And do you know all through I liked him, you will remember 
that ?’ 

‘And you ?’ shamefacedly, ‘what do you remember? Allthe 
horrid things I said of him ?’ 

‘ My dear, to credit me with such stupidity! Fancy any decent 
person nowadays remembering anything that was best forgotten. 
No indeed, and besides’—laughing—‘a little aversion to begin with 
is a capital help to a lasting affection. But how did it all come 
about ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ colouring. 

‘Never mind. It was a mean question. Of course, I couldn’t 
expect you to tell only ; 

‘I could tell you if I could tell anyone—and you only,’ says 
Vera, struggling with a sudden shyness. ‘ You see it was in this 
way. He was going out in the lifeboat with the other men to 
rescue these poor creatures, and I was down on the beach, and 
when I saw the raging sea, and then the frail few planks that 
stood between him and it, and death, I—I Oh, Griselda, 
I thought I should have gone mad! And then somehow all at 
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once I knew, I knew everything. I knew that my pretended 
dislike had been but folly, though it was folly strong enough to 
deceive even myself for a long time, and that I loved him with all 
my heart.’ 

‘Yes, go on, it’s beautiful!’ says Griselda, encouraging her 
largely. ‘I do like a real love-affair; none of your wishy-washy 
sorts, but a bona-fide, stick-at-nothing romance! Well, you 
rushed forward, you threw yourself bodily upon him, and forbade 
him to tempt Providence, by rushing to a watery grave, when 
there was some one ashore to whom this particular sea-dog 
was 7 

‘T really think, Griselda, you—you needn't!’ says Miss Dysart 
rather affronted. 

Mrs. Peyton laughs. 

‘You're so slow about it,’ she says; ‘a little push was all I 
meant. I thought it might help you on. Well, never mind, I 
can quite understand how you felt when you saw the sea on one 
hand and an idiot on the other.’ 

‘I don’t think heroism should be called idiocy,’ says Vera rather 
coldly. 

‘It shouldm’t be called so, of course. But considering how 
matters stand, I for one should regard Seaton as an idiot if he had 
let himself be drowned last night.’ 

‘Well, he didn’t,’ says Vera. 

‘No. That fact just barely saves him from my scathing sar- 
casm. Poor old boy! Tom will be glad when he hears about 
this. But you haven’t told me half your story. Goon, Mrs, Dysart, 
I pine for the third volume. When you saw he would start in that 
unpleasant lifeboat, what did you do?’ 

‘What could I do? Nothing. Nothing, but wear my heart 
out till his return.’ 

‘What, nothing! And’—with withering contempt— was that 
all that occurred to you—to sit down and grin and bear it? Good 
Heavens, had the man no coat tails? Did it never suggest itself 
to you to hang on by them? Oh, if that had been Tom! MHow- 
ever, it is all over now, and happily over, so no more need be said. 
But I should like to know that you repent of your inaction at that 
supreme moment.’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ says Vera indignantly, ‘I wouldn’t swing on 
to any man’s coat for anything you could offer me. It reminds 
of nothing so much as one of Artemus Ward’s abominable 
women. Of course I know you are only amusing yourself, but 
still—_—’ 

‘I’m not indeed, I seldom felt so solemn. If you like a 
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man, isn’t it better to demean yourself a bit rather than lose him 
for ever? It’s a large subject, I allow, and “ American papers, 
please don’t copy!” Well, let it go by for to-day, at all events. 
Darling girl’—very fondly—‘ if I talked for ever I could not tell 
you how gladIam. I know he adores you, and there is something 
about him that assures me he will make you happy.’ She pauses, 
and then says softly,‘ I need not ask, but I suppose he is quite 
another man now ?’ 

‘IT think you would hardly know him,’ says Vera, with a sudden, 
eager delight that tells her sister more than all the rest how she 
loves him. 

At this moment the door opens and Seaton enters the room. 
His first glance is for Vera. Griselda, regarding him keenly, 
admits the truth of Vera’s last words. Truly, she would not have 
known him, so happily transfigured is the erstwhile melancholy 
face. 

‘Griselda has come to take me back with her to Girton- 
more,’ says Vera, flushing warmly, and glancing from him to 
Griselda. 

‘But not alone,’ says Griselda, with a charming smile, as 
she lays her hand in his; ‘you will come with us, will you 
not? Tom will be more than pleased to welcome his new 
brother.’ 


Cuaprer LXIII. 


Come back with me to the first of all, 
Let us learn and love it all over again; 
Let us now forget and then recall, 
Break the rosary in a pearly rain, 
And gather what we let fall. 


How sweet, how clear, how cool is the fresh spring wind. 
Already there is a little touch, a tiny breath, of summer in the air, 
a baby effort, that yet is felt, and delights everyone. April is well 
begun, and a warm sunlight is no longer a novelty. 

At Greycourt, great openings in the old yew hedge have been 
cut, through which the delicate rays rush merrily upon the open- 
ing flowers within. In the wood below some of the trees have 
been felled, and through the glades sweet glimpses of the dancing 
ocean can be had, with here and there a wider view of the rocky 
coast. 

An exquisite scene, so grand in its wildness as to make one 
for ever regret the fact that once it had been hidden. Crag 
after crag rising saw-like, terrible, into the sky, from the green 
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depths of the waters below. So straight these granite walls rise, 
that not even a shelf stands out to give the adventurous boy who 
would rob the pigeon’s nest a single foothold. 

To-day the sea is all sapphire, a dark, deep sapphire, touched 
and streaked here and there by flakes of purest white, whilst all 
along its lower coast the scanty verdure stands out in bold relief, 
as red-brown as the hide of a fallow deer. 

Now and again the eye catches glimpses of orange and purple 
in the valleys on right and left, that half-filled with cloud reach 
inland, far, far away to where a misty wall of shadow dwells, that 
isin reality a rising hill, but from here resembles the sulky drawing 
back of night to give place to victorious day. 

The curling waves are running in little white rushes along the 
shore. Not baby waves, nor yet full-grown, but strong and 
young lasses and lads, as it were, hurrying along in all the glory 
of their strength and youth, only to waste themselves upon the 
strand of Time ! 

Sometimes one wave will catch another, and mingle with it, 
and clasp it warmly, whereon a mighty mass of spray will rise high 
in the ambient air, and fall again, with a musical crash, into the 
solemn parent of both these wild things. 

Over there in the distance the lighthouse stands, white and 
glaring in the sunshine; whilst nearer, flying between us and it, 
great crowds of snowy sea-gulls float hither and thither, or settle 
with their other friends in soft masses on the hot and pebbly 
beach. 

Motionless they stand there, as though eternally affixed to 
that one spot. When lo! a word, a gesture, and they uprise a 
grey-white cloud, and the whole wild lovely flock disappear behind 
the huge rock leaning oceanward upon our right. 

The wild cry of the curlew startles one, and even as one stares 
disconsolately after the last gulls, two solan geese come slowly 
into sight, flying now up, now down; now skimming close to the 
dancing wave, now skirting their very bosoms, as though riding 
thereon; anon uplifting themselves, but mye with an eager 
eye to the prey beneath. 

And now at last there is a downward dash, a swift rush, a faint 
wriggle, and the fish is caught! Great fishers these, and graceful 
as dexterous ! 

Vera, who has come out upon the terrace, and is now moving 
slowly down the garden to that other terrace below, feasts 
her eyes lovingly upon this exquisite scene. To-day, how differ- 
ent it is from that other ocean she never can forget, with its wild 
white, raging surface ; and yet to it, too, she bears no ill-will, for 
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did it not give him back to her, in spite of all its seeming treachery ? 
And to-morrow will be her wedding day ! 

A great light has been thrown upon the garden wherein she 
walks, dreaming sweet dreams. Heaven’s sunshine has been 
given room, and now streams over her and every spot whereon 
she treads. Over garden, and pleasaunce, and budding orchard, 
and the grim old walls of the house itself. 

Workmen are everywhere. The gaunt, hideous ruin where 
that last fatal scene in Gregory Dysart’s life took place has been 
laid level with the ground. In time old memories will disappear 
with it. Sedley has gone back to Australia, and even if he were 
to return can do little to disturb the gladness of the two lives so 
soon to be made one. 

As Vera reaches the lowest terrace of all she sees Dysart come 
towards her from the wood. There is a very respectable entrance 
now from it to the gardens above, a flight of steps that vanquishes 
the old wall at once, and at the top a charmingly rustic little gate. 
But as Griselda had said on seeing it, ‘it knocked romance on the 
head. No more danger of breaking your neck now, no scope for 
the talents of a modern Romeo. One had but to walk up the 
steps, swing back the orthodox gate, and lo, there you were in 
the presence of your beloved without any trouble at all! It was 
far too tame.’ Thus Griselda. 

A quick happy flush mounts to Vera’s brow as she goes quickly 
forward, and gives her hand to Dysart. 

‘I thought you still in London,’ she says; ‘I did not think 
you would come down to The Friars until to-night, and I did not 
dare hope to see you until to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow!’ says Dysart. He lifts her face and kisses her 
fondly, 

‘Oh, Seaton, the workmen,’ expostulates she, ‘ don’t you know, 
they are everywhere!’ 

‘ Except here,’ says Seaton with a rather uselessly careful look 
around now, considering that the crime has been accomplished. 
He had indeed forgotten all about them. ‘I wanted to bring you 
these,’ bringing two or three jewel cases out of his pockets. ‘I 
thought, perhaps, you would wear them to-morrow.’ He is as 
embarrassed as though he were offering her a deadly insult, in- 
stead of as lovely a set of pearls as any girl need care to have. 

‘Oh, Seaton, how delicious!’ cries she, and now it is she who 
forgets the workmen. ‘You extravagant boy, they must have 
cost a fortune !’ 

‘I have only had them re-set, They were my mother’s,’ re- 
plies he, 
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‘Ah, I thought there was a look about them one never sees 
in modern jewels!’ says she, and forthwith seats herself upon one 
of the stone steps, the better to admire her new treasures. She 
is evidently delighted with them. She strings them round her 
neck, and fastens them in her gown, and pushes them into the 
high knot on the top of her shapely head, and otherwise decks 
out her pretty person with them. ‘ And if they look well now,’ 
cries she naively, taking it for granted that they do, ‘ how will they 
look when I am en grande toilette ?’ 

‘I am glad you will wear them first upon your wedding-day,’ 
says he softly. 

There is a pause whilst she is replacing them in their cases, 
and then— 

‘Do you remember, Vera, something you said about me very 
shortly after we first met? I have thought of it so often since.’ 

‘Well, don’t think of it any more,’ says she, growing rather 
pale. 

‘Why not? Idon’t mind thinking of anything now. You 
said you knew it would take only time to teach you to utterly 
detest me.’ 

‘ Why do you remember that to-day of all days ? ’—her eyes are 
distinctly reproachful. 

‘ Because I am rather proud of it than otherwise. You have 
had time and yet—you don’t detest me, do you?’ 

‘Oh, love,’ says she, so heartbrokenly, that he in turn grows 
miserable, ‘will you ever forgive me entirely, do you think? It 
seems to me that it must be impossible for you to do it. What 
madness possessed me in those days! All through, do you know, 
I believe I loved you, but so many things held me back.’ 

‘I don’t regret it now,’ says he, ‘all I have gone through, all 
I have suffered ‘ 

‘ Ah, I suffered too!’ 

‘All we have suffered has only made this present happiness 
che sweeter. Perhaps I should not have reminded you of those 
past days just now, but, somehow, all my thoughts seem yours; I 
cannot keep anything back from you.’ 

‘Well, I defy you to make me sad to-day,’ says she with a 
little laugh, flinging her momentary remorse from her. ‘ Come,’ 
springing to her feet, ‘let us go to tie end of the terrace and see 
what the men there are doing.’ 

They wander away in happy idleness to watch the workmen at 
their task, and scarcely have they done so, when Griselda trips 
lightly down the hilly path through the yew hedge to the gravelled 
walk below, closely followed by Tom Peyton. Arrived at the old 
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parapet she pauses to point out to him for the thousandth time 
the exact spot where she used to risk life and limb to go and meet 
him in the wood. 

‘I wonder I didn’t kill myself,’ says she, peering over the six 
feet of wall that bounds the garden; ‘I was near doing it, I’m 
positive, many a time and oft.’ 

‘ What a frightful thing it would have been had you done so!’ 
says he. ‘Just consider all you would have lost.’ He smites 
himself expressively upon the breast. 

‘ Frightful for you, certainly,’ with a malicious glance. ‘You 
would then have been left stranded in this lonely world, without 
the only creature who was, I am convinced, expressly born to keep 
you in order. Dear me,’ glancing downwards again with unmis- 
takable pride, ‘it was a difficult climb !’ 

‘Yes. It’s astonishing what deadly risks you ran for the plea- 
sure of seeing me!’ says Mr. Peyton complacently. ‘ Nothing 
could keep you from me—not even the fear of breaking your 
neck ! ’ 

‘Nonsense,’ indignantly, ‘I don’t believe it was half as much 
to see you I went down there as for the joy of defying Uncle 
Gregory! And at all events,’ with a scornful glance, ‘if I knew 
you were sitting here now all day. long, waiting as you used to do 


in perfectly miserable suspense, I shouldn’t dream of descending 
that dreadful wall.’ 

‘I should hope not, indeed, my dear,’ in a tone of reproof; 
‘as a rule, respectable matrons do not perform acrobatic feats of 
that description. Lest you might be tempted, I shall not, there- 
fore, perch myself upon a fallen log and wait for you in “ miserable 
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suspense. 

‘I only wish I had you indoors and alone for a minute or two,’ 
says Mrs. Peyton, with full meaning in her tone. 

‘As you haven’t, I shall still regard life as worth living,’ 
returns her husband. ‘Come,’ tucking his arm genially within 
hers, ‘ let’s go and unearth Vera.’ 

‘Dear thing! I do hope to-morrow will be as fine as to-day. 
If ever the sun should shine upon anyone’s wedding-day it should 
be upon hers.’ 

‘Why ?’ with a rather suspicious thirst for information. 

‘Oh, you know the old adage, “‘ Happy is the bride that the 
sun shines on.”’ 

‘Ah, and what about the others? I recollect it rained cats 
and dogs on you.’ 

‘ Well, doesn’t that just show ?’ retorts she with a mischievous 
glance. 
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‘Quite so. I entirely agree with you. It shows what a lying 
old adage it is. Mrs. Peyton,’ stopping short in the middle of the 
pathway, ‘are you going to deny that you are the happiest 
woman in Great Britain ?’ 

‘Tom, what a fool you are!’ cries his wife laughing ; and then 
with a bewitching little side glance, ‘perhaps that’s why I love 
you so.’ 

Whatever Tom might have replied to this is never known, as 
at this moment Griselda’s eyes have caught sight of some one 
standing at the farthest end of the long walk. 

‘There’s Vera!’ cries she. ‘At last, and Seaton with her! 
Vera! Ve-ra! Here weare! Here I am!’—she shouts this ex- 
tremely superfluous remark at the very top of her healthy young 
lungs. ‘Aren’t you glad to see us? After all, we were able to 
come quite early.’ By this time she is in Vera’s arms. ‘ And how 
are you, darling? No need to ask, Seaton is with you. How 
d’ye do, Seaton? I brought Tom, too, because he’d be sure to be 
late if he waited for to-morrow, and anybody late at a wedding 
puts everybody out so.’ 

‘It’s very unfair,’ says Tom,in a melancholy tone. ‘I don’t 
think Iam such an unmitigated bore as she makes me out. I 
should certainly have been in time for your wedding, Vera, if I sat 
up all night to make sure of it. The fact is she can’t get on with- 
out me and so——’ 

‘Never mind him!’ says Mrs. Peyton, with fine contempt. 
‘ Well, and how does the trousseau go, Vera?’ Any chance of the 
wedding garment turning upintime? You know I always warned 
you against that woman. She is so ultra-fashionable that she thinks 
it her duty to disappoint two people at least in the year; and 
besides, she all but told Grace that——’ 

‘That she certainly wouldn’t disappoint me,’ interrupts Vera 
laughing. ‘If you go in and up to my room, you will find that 
spotless garment lying on my bed.’ 

‘It’s come! It’s on view! ye gods, and here have I been 
wasting my time!’ cries Griselda, turning tail at once and making 
for the house. ‘Vera, you can follow if you will, but I for one 
can stay here no longer with such a temptation offered to me as 
a new wedding-gown.’ 

‘ Wait, and I’ll race you to the house,’ cries Peyton, who quails 
before the thought of doing gooseberry to the two beside him; 
‘wait, can’t you? Well, Ido call that unfair.’ He puts forth his 
strength and soon overtakes her. ‘Ithink you needn’t have done 
that,’ says he reproachfully. 

‘ What ?’ 
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* Left me alone there with them.’ 

‘Why? Didthey threaten you? molest you? show any desire 
to reduce you to powder ?’ 

‘They looked every bit of it; and they certainly gave me to 
understand that myroom was, at all events, as good as my company. 
Spoony people have no manners; I thought the most ignorant 
knew that!’ 

But after all neither Vera nor Dysart are thinking much about 
them. 

‘I suppose I must go in,’ says Verareluctantly. ‘And you?’ 

‘I must catch the next train back to The Friars. It seems too 
bad that I must leave you, but there is always a happy thought 
somewhere. To-morrow will come and then I shall never have to 
leave you again.’ A little strange half-troubled look crosses his 
face. They are quite alone, and with a gentle but impulsive 
gesture he takes her in his arms. ‘ Darling, sweetheart, forgive 
me the question,’ he says hurriedly, ‘ but—are you swre you love 
me?’ 

‘I wish I was not so sure,’ returns she, with a rather nervous 
if entirely happy laugh. ‘Do you know,’ slipping her fingers into 
his, ‘ that, as each morning comes, I , 

She pauses as if ashamed of herself and rubs her pretty cheek 


up and down against his sleeve in a little soft confused way. 
‘Well; darling? As each day comes ?? 
‘T.wonder how it was I didn’t love you enough yesterday.’ 
‘Oh, Vera!’ whispers he, straining her to his heart. 


The End. 

















Che Wisdom of the Dove. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


TuaT section of the society of Taddlecombe which enjoyed the 
privilege of visiting Mrs. Lavington and her sister at the house 
of their aunt Miss Goldney, had lately come to the conclusion 
that the two younger ladies intended to marry. It was a conclu- 
sion that no sensible woman would have dreamt of questioning ; 
and had any sceptical male with the dull, and, I may almost say, 
offensive desire for facts, an immunity from which so largely 
extends the range of feminine conjecture, demanded proof, there 
was not a lady in this section of Taddlecombe society who could 
not instantly have afforded it by naming the gentlemen with pre- 
cision. At this point, however, certainty ceased, and private 
opinion was held to be permissible ; for though there could be no 
doubt that these four persons intended to marry, the precise com- 
position of the pairs into which they were about to distribute 
themselves was regarded as legitimate matter for conjecture. 

The position was anomalous and full of interest. It was not 
that Taddlecombe had not detected preferences—it had. It was 
believed that, as a matter of choice, Kate, Mrs. Lavington’s sister, 
would have preferred Mr. Billington ; and that Mr. Billington, as 
a matter of choice, would have preferred Kate. Left to themselves, 
they would probably have developed into a pair of unromantic 
and unmistakable lovers. But it was felt that there would be 
need of a stronger will than Kate’s to give effect to a preference 
if her sister should happen to oppose it; and though there was no 
decided expression of opinion as to Mr. Billington’s strength of 
purpose, there was something in the relations between him and 
his friend Mr. Skemes (who was staying with him) that appeared 
to render conjecture as to his conduct unsafe as long as the in- 
tentions of his guest remained inscrutable. 

Mr. Skemes was a stranger to Taddlecombe, for it had only 
known him about two months. During that time, however, it 
had formed an opinion of him, which, if he had wished to do so, 
it would have taken him some years to change. The opinion was 
that he was ‘not nice.’ Nothing could be alleged against him, 
for his antecedents were unknown, and during these two months 
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he had been guilty of no act of impropriety. In person he was 
short, plain, and looked about thirty, though, as a matter of fact, 
he was only twenty-six ; he had the manners of a gentleman, and 
was accredited with an income of 3,000/. a year. There was not 
a lady in Taddlecombe who did not express a dislike for him. No 
reasons were ever given—except, after much pressing, one. Some 
of the younger ladies said that he was conceited. Mr. Skemes 
was aware of his unpopularity, and, with fine insight and knowledge 
of the world, attributed it to the following causes: ‘The young 
ones are piqued because I take no notice of them ; the old ones 
are angry because I contradict them; they are all afraid of me 
because they know I am clever ; they are all vexed with themselves 
for not liking me because they believe I have 3,000I. a year.’ 

Taddlecombe had known Mrs. Lavington as a girl; and if it 
had been endowed with any insight it would have said that upon 
the conclusion of that period of her life its knowledge of her had 
ceased. She had left it at eighteen, a bride; she had returned 
to it at twenty-five, a widow: her husband had now been dead 
about two years. It was the custom to speak of her as ‘poor 
Mrs. Lavington,’ and every one in Taddlecombe believed they 
liked her. But there was not a lady in the place who claimed to 
know her with any degree of intimacy, and there was not one of 
them who derived any real pleasure from her society. On the 
contrary, she was sometimes felt to be a little in the way. Her 
presence produced a slight sense of insecurity. She was not 
deficient in a readiness to endorse accepted opinions, but she 
would now and then utter sentiments which were painfully at 
variance with the prevalent view of her character, and she was 
even suspected of occasional indulgence in satire. These things 
would have been accounted to her for very serious failings, had 
not the pity due to her early widowhood, and the respect felt for 
her aunt, who was of importance in the neighbourhood, to a large 
extent shielded her from criticism. Disapproval of her rarely 
found expression: it is worth noting that, when expressed, it 
frequently took the form of a statement that the speaker would 
not have cared to be Mrs. Lavington’s sister. 

Kate herself was an inoffensive girl, with quite inoffensive red 
hair. She was pretty, but unfortunately was inclined to be stout ; 
and being conscious of the tendency, and anxious to check it, 
performed every cay the most astonishing feats of activity. She 
had the kindest heart in the world; was very fond of her own sex ; 
and possessed of a more than feminine readiness to kiss it. 
Mr. Billington I had thought of describing briefly as being ‘like 
a Greek god’; but there is an item of information about his 
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person which I cannot bring myself to omit. It is that he weighed 
fourteen stone, and was beautifully proportioned to carry it! 
His good humour and broad geniality of disposition made his 
popularity in Taddlecombe commensurate with the unpopularity 
of his friend. 

Thus the days went by, and neither Mrs. Lavington nor 
Mr. Skemes revealed any inclination to put an end to the pleasant 
conjecture of Taddlecombe by showing their hands. At Miss 
Goldney’s, at the house of Mr. Billington’s father, and at a dozen 
other houses in the neighbourhood the four met continually, and 
flirted together in a most tantalising and promiscuous manner. 
At last the patience of the masculine portion of Taddlecombe 
society gave in, and the opinion was openly expressed that nothing 
would come of it. But the conviction of the ladies-was unshaken, 
and the gentlemen were sternly rebuked for their want of faith. 
It is at this stage in the affairs of the lovers that the action of my 
story begins. 


II. 


SISTERS, 


I sHALL be paying Mrs. Lavington a compliment which she 
herself would have appreciated when I say that she never looked 
better than in the morning. It was her custom to take her break- 
fast late, by which I mean that she generally appeared in the 
dining-room about a quarter of an hour after her relatives had 
finished their meal; but she appeared with all the freshness of a 
young girl, and with a great deal more than the neatness. Set- 
ting aside the fact of her unpunctuality, there was about her a 
brightness, a crispness, and a suggestion of girlish innocence which 
it was very creditable to her to have retained after the trying ex- 
periences of her life. But the trials of her marriage—it had not 
been a happy one—had left no mark in her pretty face. So per- 
haps Mrs. Lavington, like Amiel, enjoyed a pleasant faculty for 
forgetting. 

The task of talking to Miss Goldney, whose conversation was 
tiresomely local, devolved entirely upon Kate. It would have been 
a relief to Mrs. Lavington if her aunt could have been induced to 
leave the dining-room before she arrived. But to effect this not 
being within the limits of feminine diplomacy, the widow made 
the best of it by consigning the duty of replying to the good lady 
entirely to her sister. And it was not the only duty of hers that 
Kate vicariously performed. 

The consciousness that she was keeping two people waiting 
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did not interfere with Mrs. Lavington’s enjoyment of her breakfast, 
and did not cause her to hurry the eating of it. As she had told 
them often enough, there was no necessity for them to remain at 
the table. She was glad, however, that they felt the necessity, for 
the one atoned for her conversation by pouring out the tea, and 
the other passed her everything that was not within her reach. 
Mrs. Lavington disliked waiting upon herself. 

Miss Goldney, like most people whose interests are mainly 
personal and who live in a narrow range of experience, was the 
slave of an insatiable curiosity. Though by nature timid and un- 
obtrusive, her passion for uninteresting detail gave her a kind of 
spurious courage, and she was not to be deterred in her pursuit of 
knowledge by the rebuffs which a deficiency in tact and finesse 
constantly entailed. Though she was perfectly aware that her 
eldest niece was naturally reticent and averse to being questioned, 
the widow never received a letter but Miss Goldney set herself at 
once to find out whom it was from. Only, in dealing with Mrs. 
Lavington, she had tact enough to be a little circuitous. 

‘Have you heard from Helen Phillips, lately?’ asked Miss 
Goldney one morning, looking innocently at her niece who was 
reading a letter conveniently supported by the milk jug. 

‘ Not lately,’ was the brief, insufficient reply. 

Then after a moment’s pause Miss Goldney inquired, ‘ Where 
does Mrs, Colville live now? Wasn’t shea frequent correspondent 
of yours at one time?’ 

‘She lives at Bath,’ said Mrs. Lavington, still reading her 
letter. 

There was a longer pause. But Miss Goldney was not dis- 
couraged. 

‘Do you ever hear from Edith Grey ?’ she hazarded next. 

Mrs. Lavington looked up for the first time. ‘This letter is 
from Fanny,’ she said quietly, but with an emphasis that made 
Miss Goldney move a little uneasily in her chair, and feel that her 
success was dashed with humiliation. 

Mrs. Lavington returned to her letter. 

‘Didn’t you say,’ began Miss Goldney again, a little nervously, 
‘that Fanny has met Mr. Skemes ?’ 

Mrs. Lavington looked up again, and smiled sweetly. ‘ Will 
you read the letter, dear ?’ she asked, making a movement as ifto 
take it from the milk jug. 

Miss Goldney’s faded cheek was marked with a faint blush. 
She rose, and having inquired humbly whether her niece had 
finished breakfast, moved towards the fireplace to ring the bell. 
Kate anticipated her ; and Miss Goldney left the room. 
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‘ She gets worse,’ said Mrs. Lavington kindly. 

‘You know, dear, she is old,’ said Kate. 

Mrs. Lavington went to the window, and seated herself near it 
in a low easy chair. The letter from her friend Fanny lay open 
in her lap. Perhaps it afforded her matter for meditation, for she 
was gazing absently into the garden. 

‘Is not the Garrells’ tennis-party to-morrow afternoon?’ she 
asked, breaking a long silence. 

Kate replied that it was. 

‘Good,’ said Mrs. Lavington softly. 

Kate looked at her with some little surprise. ‘I thought you 
were not going ?’ she said. 

‘I have changed my mind,’ replied the widow. 

‘But I am afraid we shall not be able to go,’ murmured Kate, 
with a certain hesitation. 

‘Why not ?’ asked her sister quickly. 

‘You know the carriage has gone to be mended.’ 

‘Ah, I had forgotten;’ and Mrs. Lavington’s handsome face 
darkened a little. ‘It is too far to walk.’ 

Kate felt that it would not have been too far for her to walk 
—it was only five miles—but was silent. ‘The Billingtons have 
a tennis-party next week,’ she said. 

‘ Ah, next week!’ echoed her sister; adding lightly, ‘it is so 
long to wait!’ 

Though Kate had never been considered her sister’s equal in 
intellect, she had her womanly instincts. Mrs. Lavington would 
have been much amused if she could have seen the look of deep 
penetration with which Kate was regarding her. For it had oc- 
curred to that young lady that Mr. Skemes had said that he 
might have to return to London before the Billingtons’ party ; and 
at the thought of her sister’s possible interest in the movements of 
Mr. Skemes, she smiled, and, a moment or two later, blushed. 
There was a look of unmistakable satisfaction upon Kate’s rosy 
face just then. 

‘We will call on Mrs. Billington this afternoon,’ said Mrs. 
Lavington, folding up her friend Fanny’s letter, and putting it 
away. ‘She will ask us whether we are going to the Garrells’ 
to-morrow, and when we tell her about the carriage she will offer 
to take us in hers. She is almost certain to be going.’ 

‘But she won’t have room,’ said Kate. ‘She has her mother 
and some one else—her sister, I think it is--staying with her. 
And then there are Jack and Mr. Skemes. Her carriage will only 
hold five.’ 

‘There will be need of a little diplomacy, perhaps,’ said Mrs. 
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Lavington, rising, ‘but I think we can manage it. Either Jack 
or Mr. Skemes can drive one of us in the dog-cart.’ 

‘Jack will let Mr. Skemes have the dog-cart, I expect,’ re- 
flected Kate meditatively, ‘ and will go on the box himself.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Mrs. Lavington, ‘ very likely.’ 

Kate had moved to the window, and was standing a little 
apart from her sister, fidgeting nervously with the cord of the 
blind. Mrs. Lavington was looking out tranquilly across the 
lawn, where an old gardener, between the intervals of resting and 
sharpening his scythe, was mowing the grass. 

‘Old Potts is quite past work,’ said Mrs. Lavington presently. 
‘ We ought to get rid of him.’ 

Kate made no reply. At another time she would probably 
have defended the old man; just now she appeared to be pre- 
occupied. Suddenly, without looking at her sister, she asked in a 
voice not quite her own, ‘ If the Billingtons do take us to-morrow, 
shall you go in the carriage or in the dog-cart ?’ 

Mrs. Lavington turned quickly round and looked at her sister. 
She smiled. Then moving to her, she put her arm round the 
girl’s waist and kissed her, saying softly, ‘I think, dear, I shall 
trust myself to Mr. Skemes.’ 


III. 


FRIENDS. 


Mr. BILLINGTon had a secret conviction that he would not 
have been the man he was without his pipe. Cigars and cigar- 
ettes were all very well for Mr. Skemes, and for men of Mr. 
Skemes’s weight; but he felt that for fourteen stone nothing 
was appropriate but a pipe. Immediately after breakfast he would 
retire to a little den of his to enjoy a very black old briar, and 
was generally accompanied by Mr. Skemes, who would devote 
himself to a couple of cigarettes. 

On the morning of Mrs. Garrell’s party the two were seated in 
Mr. Billington’s den as usual. Mr. Billington was reading an 
account of a cricket match in a local newspaper; Mr. Skemes 
was occupied with his letters. The contents of the first that he 
opened shall be given to the reader. It ran as follows: 


My dear Boy,—It has come at last. I have done my best to 
ward it off. I have laid hands on every sou I could borrow; but 
it was no use. The business has been shaky, as you know, for a 
long time, It ought to have been conducted on different lines 
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altogether to meet the present requirements of trade. But where 
weré we to get the capital? I have managed to save a little of 
your money, my dear boy, but very little. The bulk of your pro- 
perty has gone with the rest. Heaven only knows how your aunt 
will take it. I shall have to tell her to-day. I hope we shall be 
able to keep it out of the newspapers. Come to town as soon as 
you can—at once, if possible.—In haste, your affectionate uncle, 


©‘ ROBERT SKEMES.’ 


Upon the receipt of a letter like this, I believe a gentleman, 
in fiction, should either turn pale, if he takes it emotionally, or 
light a cigarette, if his temperament is phlegmatic. Mr. Skemes 
did not turn pale, and a lighted cigarette was already between his 
lips. He folded his letter, put it away in a pocket, and proceeded 
to open the next. It began as follows: 


‘Dear old Man,—TI have always said that Providence intended 
you fora lawyer. It is really a pleasure to do business with you, 
for the clearness with which you give us your information is only 
equalled by your ’cuteness in getting it. 

‘Well, I have been to Somerset House for you, and have 
examined the will. By it the testator leaves everything to his 
wife—property, that is to say, bringing in not less than 2,0001. 
a year. Nothing is said as to the widow’s marrying again, but it 
seems he wished the money to be left in the business in which he 
was a partner at the time of his death. Let me know, my dear 
fellow, when I may congratulate you... .’ 


Mr. Skemes put this letter, too, quietly back into its envelope, 
and placed the envelope in his pocket. The emotions with which 
he may have read these letters were in no way reflected in his 
face. 

‘I say, Skemes,’ said the voice of Mr. Billington from behind 
his newspaper, a slight indistinctness in his utterance bearing 
testimony to his not having removed the huge mouthpiece of 
his briar from between his lips to speak, ‘I wish I had your 
money.’ 

‘Why?’ inquired Mr. Skemes. 

‘ Here’s Hawk’s bull terrier got a prize at the Duddleborough 
dog show, and it’s for sale.’ 

‘ Valuable dog, no doubt,’ said Mr. Skemes. ‘I dare say it is 
worth more than I am.’ 

‘I expect he wants 501. for it,’ said Mr. Billington gravely. 

‘That is not much,’ reflected Mr. Skemes. 

* Not much for 4 man like you,’ retorted Mr, Billington, 
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‘Of course,’ said Mr. Skemes; ‘I meant, for a man of my 
means.” 

‘Well,’ sighed Mr. Billington, laying aside the paper, ‘ you’re 
a lucky fellow. I wish I had 3,000/. a year.’ 

‘If you had, you’d marry,’ asserted his friend. 

Mr. Billington chuckled. ‘One might marry on less,’ he 
murmured. 

Mr. Skemes’s face for the first time showed expression. It 
was an expression denoting interest. 

‘She would have you,’ he said. 

Mr. Billington grew very grave, and took up the paper again. 
‘I think she might,’ he murmured. ‘ But—ah—there’s her 
sister.’ 

‘What of her?’ 

Mr. Billington threw the paper away, and laughed uneasily, 
‘ Well, you know, hang at all! I believe she is rather gone on me.’ 

‘The deuce!’ exclaimed Mr. Skemes sympathetically. 

‘It’s awfully awkward,’ sighed Mr. Billington. 

‘You can’t oblige them both,’ said Mr. Skemes. 

‘No, I know,’ groaned his host. 

‘ As you must disappoint one of them, let it be the one you 
care for least,’ urged Mr. Skemes. 

‘That’s Mrs. Lavington,’ said this unhappy Macheath, de- 
cisively. ‘I wish I had never encouraged her.’ 

As his friend was not looking at him, Mr. Skemes permitted his 
features to relax. ‘ Put an end to it at once,’ he said. 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘ Propose this afternoon.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ exclaimed Mr. Billington. ‘No, I say, one 
doesn’t do a thing like that in a hurry, you know.’ 

‘At all events you must give Mrs. Lavington no more en- 
couragement.’ 

‘No, I won't,’ assented Mr. Billington firmly. ‘And, I say, 
Skemes, I know it’s all right, but—ah—you’ve been awfully 
friendly with —ah—ah—Kate.’ 

‘I admit it,’ said Mr. Skemes. ; 

‘Well, verbum sap., you know, old man ?’ 

‘T understand,’ said Mr. Skemes. 

‘Of course, I know it’s all right,’ persisted Mr. Billington. 
‘You're not a lady’s man.’ 

‘I have not your weight with them,’ said Mr. Skemes. 

There was a pause. Mr. Billington lit his second pipe. 

‘They are coming to lunch to-day, you know,’ he pursued 
presently. ‘ And we are to take them to the Garrells’/ 
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‘I know it,’ said the other gentleman. ‘As Mrs. Lavington is 
going in the dog-cart I had better drive her.’ 

‘If you don’t mind,’ said Mr. Billington. 

There was another pause. 

‘I say, Skemes,’ inquired Mr. Billington, after a while, ‘ did 
you really mean what you said just now?’ 

‘ About ? . 

‘Do you really advise me to—to try my luck this afternoon ?’ 

‘Most undoubtedly.’ 

‘You weren’t joking?’ 

‘ Not in the least.’ 

‘ Well, you know, I—I generally find you’re right.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it.’ 

‘T have a great mind to try. I am awfully tired of this shilli- 
shallying.’ 

‘I earnestly advise you to try,’ said Mr. Skemes. 

‘’Pon my honour, I think I will,’ reflected Mr. Billington very 
gravely. ‘ But what will become of you ?’ 

‘Of me? Oh,’ said Mr. Skemes lightly, ‘I will console myself 
with Mrs. Lavington,’ 




























IV. 


LOVERS, 







Mrs. GARRELL was a lady of taste and large means, and all that 
such a lady can do for the entertainment of her guests had been 
done by her in preparation for her garden-party.. Her broad level 
lawns had been smoothly mown, and marked off into tennis-courts 
with scrupulous care; a pretty white tent had been erected in a 
corner, where delicacies of refreshment appropriate to the occasion 
were daintily served; a militia band had been secured to play 
popular waltzes, and selections from the comic operas of which an 
appreciative public never grows tired; while in the choice of her 
guests she had exercised as much discrimination as can be expected 
of a lady whose circle of acquaintance is large, and who very natur- 
ally wishes to invite as many of them as possible on such a com- 
paratively inexpensive occasion. 

If a simple love-story like mine were the place for philosophy, 
I think Mrs. Garrell’s garden-party might be turned to excellent 
advantage. A genial sun shone with the softened brightness of 
September light ; speckless white balls lay invitingly by the tennis- 
nets on the new mown grass ; the grounds were spacious, and rich 
in shady garden ways; the music was familiar, and sufficiently 
yemoved ; the wines were reliable, the grapes abundant, the ices 
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cold, the claret-cup flavoured to a sprig of borage; all the best 
people of the neighbourhood were there, with a few distinguished 
strangers, ‘ni hommes, ni femmes, as Mrs. Lavington quoted, 
‘ tous gens sériewx’; and yet, if the truth be told, so difficult is 
human nature to be amused when it has got its fine clothes on, 
that the majority of those present were decidedly bored. The fact, 
I think, is significant, but the task of commenting upon it I leave 
to a philosopher, for I use Mrs. Garrell’s party by no means to 
point a moral, but simply to assist my tale. 

Happily, however, there were exceptions. Near the pretty 
white tent was a group of old ladies, who, being free from anxiety 
of every kind and treated always with kindly solicitude, enjoyed 
themselves placidly upon every social occasion; on the only court 
that had as yet been taken, a middle-aged clergyman and a lad 
fresh from school had inveigled two very young girls into playing 
tennis, and the vigour of the parson’s play left no doubt as to the 
state of his spirits—indeed, a powerful but misdirected effort of 
his had unexpectedly knocked off the top hat of an inoffensive 
little lawyer, who was chatting with some ladies in another part of 
the grounds; and lastly, there were the happy young people, who, 
availing themselves of Mrs. Garrell’s invitation to explore her 
garden, had wandered off innocently toa lonely shrubbery and the 
tempting intricacies of a little maze. 

Amongst these last were Mrs. Lavington and Mr. Skemes. 
Both of them had a marked aversion to being bored, and both of 
them a fine facility in evading the bore. Leaving behind them 
the ennui of the lawn, they had wandered through the pleasant 
grounds in search of a picturesque little arbour, where they were 
now in the enjoyment of a delightful solitude @ deuw Ina 
general way, perhaps, the seclusion of a shrubbery was not much 
to Mr. Skemes’s taste, but just now he happened to have serious 
business upon hand, which, unlike the Theban Polemarch in the 
story, he was by no means willing should be left to the morrow. 

‘Mr. Skemes,’ Mrs. Lavington was saying, ‘ you are dreadfully 
worldly.’ 

‘T admit it,’ said Mr. Skemes. ‘I am notdisinterested. Look 
at my forehead.’ He took off his hat. ‘A forehead like mine is 
a destiny.’ 

‘ Because it’s so broad ?’ asked Mrs. Lavington innocently. 

‘No,’ said Mr. Skemes, ‘ because it’s so low.’ 

‘J have heard that les yeux noirs have a particular destination,’ 
said Mrs. Lavington, ‘ but I didn’t know that foreheads ; 

‘Your eyes are grey,’ interrupted Mr. Skemes. 

‘ You say it as if you thought they ought to be black!’ 
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‘By no means: only I think your destination is a terrestrial 
paradise,’ said Mr. Skemes. 

‘That is not quite complimentary—is it ?’ 

‘I merely speak as a physiognomist,’ apologised Mr. Skemes. 
‘We carry our destinies in our faces.’ 

‘But you believe there is such a thing as disinterestedness ? ’ 
inquired Mrs. Lavington. 

‘ Certainly ; women are disinterested—for the most part.’ 

‘TI should think Jack Billington is disinterested.’ 

‘ Because he is so good-natured ? ’ 

‘ Well—yes; perhaps so.’ 

*I don’t say that Billington is not as disinterested as most 
men,’ said Mr. Skemes. ‘ Heis my friend. But there is no such 
egotist as your good-natured man. Good nature is generally 
purely superficial ; but granted it is not, in most cases it is pitiful 
weakness, and what is weakness but the supremest egotism ? 
What is chronic good-humour, too, but insensibility ? No one 
with any feeling could be always in temper in a world like this. 
The good-natured man is popular: why? Because he has not 
character enough to do an unpopularthing. You like him: why? 
Because his nature is too purely negative to provoke your criticism. 
If you want five shillings, he is the man to ask for it. But if you 
are in serious difficulty and need advice, he is the last person in 
the world you turn to. Why? Because you know him to be a 
fool.’ 

‘Ah, I don’t think I can be accused of too much good-nature,’ 
reflected Mrs. Lavington. 

_ ©The world owes everything to interestedness,’ continued 
Mr. Skemes. ‘The interested men are the strong men, the men 

enterprise, the men who succeed, the first men in every walk 
of life, the men who make history. The man of the world is a 
rock : you can trust him, because in any given case you know how 
he will act. If you want advice, go to the man of the world; if 
you want , 

‘ Money, go to the good-natured one,’ suggested Mrs. Lavington. 

‘The good-natured man,’ resumed Mr. Skemes, ‘ is one of the 
most difficult problems of civilisation.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Mrs. Lavington. ‘Why?’ 

‘ Because he so often fails. And it is the failure who is the 
great spoke in the wheel of our progress. The pauper, the 
lunatic, the criminal may be regulated ; put under proper restraint, 
and with judicious management they will cost society nothing but 
their keep. But the simple failure! he is left at large, and—and 
may expect to be kept like a gentleman!’ 
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‘ The good-natured man clearly doesn’t do,’ said Mrs. Lavington 
seriously. ‘He should be got rid of.’ 

‘He should,’ said Mr. Skemes. ‘ One day, perhaps, we shall 
subject him to electricity. But the man of the world is vulnerable, 
Mrs. Lavington.’ 

‘Is he? Where?’ asked Mrs. Lavington eagerly. ‘ Like 
Achilles, in the heel ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Skemes gravely, ‘in the heart. And, Mrs. 
Lavington, when wounded, he is the hardest to be cured. It is 
your man of the world who makes the true lover. It is his love 
that it is the hardest to win. Any pretty-cheeked Juliet can get 
the boy love of a Romeo; but it is only the witty, sprightly, clever, 
fascinating Beatrice who can conquer Benedick. The man of the 
world is the strong man ; and it is the love of the strong man that 
can be trusted to endure. He loves but once, and he loves for 
ever. The man of the world may be selfish; and what is selfish- 
ness but intense personality? When he loves, the selfish man 
ceases to exist. Ordinarily he lives in his Self ; but when he loves, 
he grows oblivious of his Self, and his existence becomes merely 
vicarious. He lives, Mrs. Lavington, only in and by the being he 
adores.” 

‘Dear me! this is very interesting,’ said Mrs. Lavington, who 
was tracing little patterns on the gravel with her parasol. Then, 
looking up with asimple and winning smile that should have been 
a temptation even to Mr. Skemes, she added, ‘May I—may I be 
let into the secret ?’ 

‘The secret ?’ repeated Mr. Skemes, speaking with what I 
believe is technically called ‘ suppressed emotion’: Mrs. Lavington 
was leaning forward, and one of his arms was behind her on the 
back of the seat. 

‘Do I know her?’ whispered the widow. 

‘Yes, dearest Mrs. Lavington, yes’—his arm was beginning 
to descend— ‘ yes, it is your ; 

‘I think there is some one coming,’ said Mrs. Lavington, and 
with the precipitance of movement usual with persons in his 
delicate situation, Mr. Skemes hastened to put space between 
himself and the fascinating widow. He had scarcely gained a 
position of comparative isolation, when Miss Garrell, the eldest 
daughter of the lady of the house, appeared in front of the 
arbour. 

‘Ah, I thought I should find some one here,’ said that young 
lady ingenuously. ‘Now, Mrs. Lavington, you reaily must take 
pity on me, and come and make up a set. It’s such a bother. 
There are lots of gentlemen who would like to play, but the ladiey 
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‘By no means: only I think your destination is a terrestrial 
paradise,’ said Mr. Skemes. 

‘That is not quite complimentary—is it ?’ 

‘IT merely speak as a physiognomist,’ apologised Mr. Skemes, 
‘We carry our destinies in our faces.’ 

‘But you believe there is such a thing as disinterestedness ? ’ 
inquired Mrs. Lavington. 

‘ Certainly ; women are disinterested—for the most part.’ 

‘TI should think Jack Billington is disinterested.’ 

* Because he is so good-natured ? ’ 

‘ Well—yes; perhaps so.’ 

‘I don’t say that Billington is not as disinterested as most 
men, said Mr. Skemes. ‘ Heis my friend. But there is no such 
egotist as your good-natured man. Good nature is generally 
purely superficial ; but granted it is not, in most cases it is pitiful 
weakness, and what is weakness but the supremest egotism ? 
What is chronic good-humour, too, but insensibility ? No one 
with any feeling could be always in temper in a world like this. 
The good-natured man is popular: why? Because he has not 
character enough to do an unpopularthing. You like him: why? 
Because his nature is too purely negative to provoke your criticism. 
If you want five shillings, he is the man to ask for it. But if you 
are in serious difficulty and need advice, he is the last person in 
the world you turn to. Why? Because you know him to be a 
fool.’ 

‘Ah, I don’t think I can be accused of too much good-nature,’ 
reflected Mrs. Lavington. 

‘The world owes everything to interestedness, continued 
Mr. Skemes. ‘The interested men are the strong men, the men 

enterprise, the men who succeed, the first men in every walk 
of life, the men who make history. The man of the world isa 
rock : you can trust him, because in any given case you know how 
he will act. If you want advice, go to the man of the world; if 
you want 

‘ Money, go to the good-natured one,’ suggested Mrs. Lavington. 

‘The good-natured man,’ resumed Mr. Skemes, ‘ is one of the 
most difficult problems of civilisation.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Mrs. Lavington. ‘Why?’ 

‘ Because he so often fails. And it is the failure who is the 
great spoke in the wheel of our progress. The pauper, the 
lunatic, the criminal may be regulated ; put under proper restraint, 
and with judicious management they will cost society nothing but 
their keep. But the simple failure! he is left at large, and—and 
may expect to be kept like a gentleman!’ 
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‘ The good-natured man clearly doesn’t do,’ said Mrs. Lavington 
seriously. ‘He should be got rid of.’ 

‘He should,’ said Mr. Skemes. ‘ One day, perhaps, we shall 
subject him to electricity. But the man of the world is vulnerable, 
Mrs. Lavington.’ 

‘Is he? Where?’ asked Mrs. Lavington eagerly. ‘ Like 
Achilles, in the heel ?’ 

‘No, said Mr. Skemes gravely, ‘in the heart. And, Mrs. 
Lavington, when wounded, he is the hardest to be cured. It is 
your man of the world who makes the true lover. It is his love 
that it is the hardest to win. Any pretty-cheeked Juliet can get 
the boy love of a Romeo; but it is only the witty, sprightly, clever, 
fascinating Beatrice who can conquer Benedick. The man of the 
world is the strong man; and it is the love of the strong man that 
can be trusted to endure. He loves but once, and he loves for 
ever. The man of the world may be selfish ; and what is selfish- 
ness but intense personality? When he loves, the selfish man 
ceases to exist. Ordinarily he lives in his Self ; but when he loves, 
he grows oblivious of his Self, and his existence becomes merely 
vicarious. He lives, Mrs. Lavington, only in and by the being he 
adores.’ 

‘Dear me! this is very interesting,’ said Mrs. Lavington, who 
was tracing little patterns on the gravel with her parasol. Then, 
looking up with asimple and winning smile that should have been 
a temptation even to Mr. Skemes, she added, ‘ May I—may I be 
let into the secret ?’ 

‘The secret ?’ repeated Mr. Skemes, speaking with what I 
believe is technically called ‘ suppressed emotion’: Mrs. Lavington 
was leaning forward, and one of his arms was behind her on the 
back of the seat. 

‘Do I know her?’ whispered the widow. 

‘Yes, dearest Mrs. Lavington, yes’—his arm was beginning 
to descend— ‘yes, it is your ; 

‘I think there is some one coming,’ said Mrs. Lavington, and 
with the precipitance of movement usual with persons in his 
delicate situation, Mr. Skemes hastened to put space between 
himself and the fascinating widow. He had scarcely gained a 
position of comparative isolation, when Miss Garrell, the eldest 
daughter of the lady of the house, appeared in front of the 
arbour. 

‘Ah, I thought I should find some one here,’ said that young 
lady ingenuously. ‘Now, Mrs. Lavington, you really must take 
pity on me, and come and make up a set. It’s such a bother. 
There are lots of gentlemen who would like to play, but the ladiey 
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won't. And it’s so stupid, because mamma wants people to play. 
Now, Mrs. Lavington, do come and set a good example.’ 

Whether Mrs. Lavington was just the person to appeal to to 
set a good example in the matter of tennis or anything else, is 
perhaps an open question, but from the first moment of her ap- 
pearance in the arbour there had been a mischievous smile playing 
upon the lips of Miss Garrell, which had by no means escaped 
Mrs. Lavington’s observation, and which, when regarded in the 
light of her knowledge of Miss Garrell’s character, made it appear 
advisable to the widow not to oppose the young lady. So, rising 
from the seat, she graciously expressed her willingness to return 
with Miss Garrell to the lawn. 

The invitation that was depriving him of Mrs. Lavington was 
extended to Mr. Skemes, but he protested that he rarely played 
tennis, and humbly requested permission to remain where he was. 
Miss Garrell left the arbour first. ‘ You will drive back with me 
in the dog-cart to-night ?’ whispered Mr. Skemes hurriedly, as 
Mrs. Lavington passed him to follow her. 

For a second the widow’s lovely eyes rested upon his own. 
‘Yes,’ she murmured—blushed slightly—looked once more into 
his eyes—there was a rustling of skirts, and she was gone. 

Mr. Skemes’s features relaxed into the nearest approach to a 
smile of which they were capable: it was characteristic of him 
that he never laughed. He took out his pocket-handkerchief, 
and proceeded to fan his face. 

‘I have done it; but it has made me very warm,’ he murmured. 
‘It is not a thing that I should care to do often.’ 


V 
CONFIDENCES EXCHANGED, 


GRaDUALLY Mr. Skemes’s features resumed their expression 
of habitual gravity. Another man in his position might have felt 
a need for active movement, for conversation, or might even have 
been tempted to follow the ‘ being he adored,’ that he might at 
least have the felicity of seeing her though nearer approach were 
impossible. But Mr. Skemes remained just where Mrs. Lavington 
had left him, absorbed, motionless, gazing through a little opening 
in the trees out into the rich sunshine beyond, where a slip of 
landscape scarcely touched as yet with autumn tints melted into 
autumn haze. Mr. Skemes, passive, impenetrable, never stirred ; 
the murmur of yoices blending with the swell of the music which 
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came with soothing fitfulness from the lawn may have woven 
itself into the texture of his thoughts. 

Of what was Mr. Skemes thinking? In what direction had 
he, the happy lover, let winged fancy roam? What day-dream was 
his? What vision of pleasures to come? In that slip of sunlit 
landscape beyond the trees did he read a promise? Did he see a 
likeness to the future that had opened before himself? In the 
haze into which the landscape fell away did he see a type of the 
veil bounding his own imagination, and hiding joys not to be 
forestalled by the eye of thought, but only to be known one day 
in the reality of delicious experience? Some such reflections, 
I think, would have been appropriate to the occasion, and for all 
I know may have passed through the brain of Mr. Skemes. But 
the only indication which he gave of the turn of his reverie seems 
to suggest that it had taken another direction. That indication 
lay in the following brief soliloquy. 

‘He will expect me to lend him a thousand; and I would, 
poor old uncle Bob! But—but I doubt if she'll give me control 
of a halfpenny.’ 

As he spoke Mr. Skemes changed his position, and it happened 
that, as he did so, his eye fell on two objects on the ground. The 
one was a letter, the other was a pocket-handkerchief, which from 
its size Mr. Skemes judged must be a lady’s; and upon picking 
it up, he found Mrs, Lavington’s name in a corner. He laid both 
it and the letter upon the seat beside him. 

Now I should have been very glad if I could have said that 
Mr. Skemes did not put that pocket-handkerchief upon the seat. 
There are many pretty things that he might have done with it, 
and many pretty precedents from fiction might be cited for his 
doing them. Such precedents will occur readily enough to every 
reader of novels. But truth compels me to say that Mr. Skemes 
did put the handkerchief with the letter coldly upon the seat, 
and there both would probably have remained for some time un- 
disturbed, had not Mr. Skemes’s eye chanced to catch sight of 
his own name in the letter, which unhappily was without an 
envelope. 

The temptation was too strong for Mr. Skemes’s sense of 
honour. Hetook the letter up, and proceeded to examine it. It 
began ‘My dear Laura’; it was signed ‘ Yours affectionately, 
Fanny.’ The passage that concerned himself ran as follows: 

‘You have asked me, dear, about Mr. Skemes. I can’t give 
you much information about the gentleman himself, because I 
have only met him twice, and was not with him very long either 
time. But that won’t matter much, as you must have had plenty 
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of opportunity by now of forming an opinion for yourself. I hope 
it’s a favourable one, for I think he would do. I know a relation 
of his, an uncle, and he’s immensely rich ; and I am told, on per- 
fectly reliable authority, that Mr. Skemes (your Mr. Skemes, I 
mean) has at least 4,000/. a-year. I assure you that you may 
rely upon this, so I think I am right in saying I hope. I believe, 
too, he would really suit you, for he has a self-possessed sort of 
way of saying dry things that makes him not at all bad company. 
He has certainly none of the beefiness of that great Mr. Billing- 
ton, who I know would bore you to death. So my advice is, take 
the good the gods offer you! And I think I should have given you 
the same advice even before that rascally partner of your hus- 
band’s lost you the best part of your income. Remember, dear, 
time flies! though I know widows keep young longer than other 
people.’ 

Mr. Skemes, impenetrable, imperturbable, moved not a muscle 
of his face as he read this letter. So far from its being a shock 
or a surprise to him, one would have said that there was nothing 
in it that he had not expected to find there. But presently, in a 
tone of regret, he murmured : 

‘It is a great pity! for how well we should have suited one 
another! I would marry her even now—if I could afford it.’ 

Mr. Skemes, lost in thought, the letter still in his hand, was 
looking out once more through the opening in the trees, when 
the sound of a heavy footstep on the gravel recalled him to himself, 
and he had scarcely time to put the letter in his pocket before the 
fine proportions of Mr. Billington blocked the arbour door. 

‘I say, Skemes, what the deuce are you doing here by your- 
self?’ exclaimed Mr. Billington briskly. ‘You've got to come 
and play tennis.’ 

Mr. Skemes made no reply, but gravely contemplated his 
friend with a look of peculiar meaning. Mr. Billington laughed 
a little uneasily, and executed an imaginary stroke with his 
racket. ‘Well, are you coming?’ he said. 

‘May I congratulate you?’ asked Mr. Skemes. 

‘If it is a matter for congratulation,’ laughed Mr. Billington, 
cutting invisible balls with an energy which but imperfectly con- 
cealed his want of ease. 

Mr. Skemes rose from the seat and shook his friend warmly 
by the hand. ‘ You were made for one another,’ he said. ‘I wish 
you all possible happiness.’ 

Mr. Billington thanked him. ‘Where is Mrs. Lavington ?’ 
he asked, somewhat hurriedly turning the conversation. 

‘I have lost her,’ said Mr. Skemes. 
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‘ You will play tennis ?’ inquired Mr. Billington. 

Mr. Skemes assented. 

‘ Very well, I have got you a partner. We may as well leave 
our coats here.’ And Mr. Billington took his coat off as he 
spoke. 

Mr. Skemes hung his coat, too, over the back of the seat, and 
they returned to the lawn together. 

The arbour was not destined to be left empty long; for, not 
many minutes after these gentlemen had quitted it, Mrs. Laving- 
ton returned in search of her pocket-handkerchief and the letter. 
The handkerchief she saw at once upon the seat, where Mr. 
Skemes had negligently left it. But the more important object 
of her search was neither upon the seat nor upon the ground. 
Tired from the tennis, Mrs. Lavington sat down for a moment by 
the coats. ; 

It was in a fine moment of inspiration that Dr. Watts wrote his 
couplet about Satan and the idle hands. In our earliest years we 
have a tendency to restrict the application of the verse to our con- 
temporaries in the nursery ; but a wider experience of life, with a 
diminishing respect for our elders, teaches us that no such limita- 
tion can be imposed. It is not for the idle hands of childhood 
alone that the Arch-enemy is ever ready to provide illegitimate 
occupation, but he will find it for the strong fists of manhood, and 
even for the dainty gloved fingers of pretty widows. Mrs. Laving- 
ton, alone and unemployed, did not escape his observation in the 
solitude of the little arbour. And in the coat of Mr. Skemes, 
which was hanging over the back of the seat but a few inches from 
her, he found the requisite mischief for her idle hands to do. 

It happened that the breast-pocket of this coat was exposed to 
view ; and it was in the breast-pocket of his coat that Mr. Skemes 
carried his letters. An offence is generally held to be palliated 
if the temptation can be shown to have been strong and to have 
been stoutly resisted before it was yielded to by the offender; 
but the promptitude with which Mrs. Lavington proceeded to the 
examination of Mr. Skemes’s breast-pocket as soon as the Evil One 
had called her attention to it, seems to point to a very imperfect 
appreciation of her guilt. The contents of the pocket were her 
own letter and the two which Mr. Skemes had received that 
morning. 

She read them both. Not with the philosophic calm of Mr. 
Skemes, not with that absence of emotion which is due to absence 
of surprise, did Mrs. Lavington read those. letters, but with 
crimsoning cheek and a flashing eye in which the tear of anger 
was beginning to quiver, while it required no inconsiderable 
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exercise of self-control to prevent her from tearing them in pieces 
and scattering them around her, even as she felt, in her Medea- 
like mood, she would like to have tora and scattered the carcass 
of Mr. Skemes. 

‘The mean little wretch!’ she muttered. ‘Oh, how I hate 
him !’ 


But she put the two letters back in the pocket, and replaced 
her handkerchief upon the seat. 


The guests are gone. The broad level lawns are deserted, 
save for the gardener who is gathering the tennis-balls, and the 
maid-servant who is collecting the chairs. The pretty white tent 
is no longer filled with the talk of soft voices, but echoes a jingling 
and rattling of glasses and plates which the men-servants are 
putting together. Inthe neighbourhood of the kitchen, the band, 
having laid aside cornet and drum, is enjoying its well-deserved 
beer; and up through the park steals the autumn mist, wrapping 
all things in its wraith-like folds, and edging the evening air with 
the insidious chill of September. 

At Mrs. Garrell’s front door a dog-cart is waiting. But where 
is he who should drive it? Where is Mr. Skemes, the happy, the 
accepted lover? Mrs. Lavington has gone home in the carriage, 
and Kate is to return in the dog-cart. But where is the driver ? 
Where is Mr. Skemes, the faithful, the disinterested lover ? 


RP. 0. PROWSE., 





Che Atirbkridge Mystery. 


CHAPTER I. 


STIRKBRIDGE was a small village in one of the midland counties. 
It was a quiet, old-fashioned place, looking clean and picturesque, 
with its whitewashed cottages, cobbly causeways, quaint old 
church, and long stretches of green sward bordering the road 
upon which it stood. Halfa mile beyond it was a small though 
thickly-set wood, belonging, as did the village itself, to Mr. 
Robert Brotherton of The Towers. 

Mr. Brotherton was not popular in the village. He was rarely 
at home in the large house with the high tower, from which the 
country could be seen for miles around, situated at one end of 
Stirkbridge, and which was his nominal residence, and when he 
did occasionally, for a few weeks, occupy The Towers, his haughty 
manner to the villagers, and the indifference he displayed to the 
small grievances in which they sometimes wished to interest him, 
as their landlord, did not prepossess them in his favour. 

For twenty years Mr. Brotherton, having succeeded his father 
at the age of thirty-five, had owned The Towers and the estate 
belonging to it, unwedded ; and he had come to be regarded as a 
confirmed bachelor. When at length it became known that at 
the ripe age of fifty-five he was about to marry, a considerable 
amount of surprise and curiosity was manifested, especially as the 
bride was rumoured to be a young foreign lady of great beauty. 
The marriage never came off. On the morning preceding the 
day on which Mr. Brotherton should have proceeded from Stirk- 
bridge to London to claim his bride, he was found dead in 
Stirkbridge Wood. 

The sleepy old village was roused to a ferment of excitement, 
especially when day after day passed without bringing the dis- 
covery of any clue to the murderer. That the act had not been 
suicidal, was proved by the fact that the wound which had been 
the cause of the death was such as could not have been self- 
inflicted. In spite of the unpopularity of the victim, the utmost 
interest was evinced in the steps taken by the authorities for the 
detection and capture of the perpetrator of the crime. But he 
remained at large, unpunished, his crime one of those mysterious 
deeds which now and again baffle the most strenuous efforts of the 
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police, and by-and-by Stirkbridge, becoming unable to extract 
fresh matter for discussion from the subject, let it drop, relapsing 
into its former condition of bucolic tranquillity. 

Twenty years passed, bringing with them few changes to the 
village. The owner of The Towers now was a nephew of the 
late Mr. Brotherton, who had inherited the whole of his uncle’s 
property. He never resided at The Towers, disliking a country 
life, and, unlike Mr. Brotherton, he was accustomed to let the 
house. The last tenant, who had now been in possession more 
than five years, had taken the place on a long lease. He was not 
an Englishman—no one knew exactly what his nationality was, 
some saying Spanish, some Italian—but his English was tolerably 
well-spoken, he having in boyhood lived: much in England. He 
was, in appearance, except for the remarkable brilliancy of his 
dark deep-set eyes, an old man, grey-haired, hollow-cheeked, 
wrinkled, and bent in form. His manner of living was plain in 
the extreme. The Towers was a large house, and during its 
occupation by other tenants it had possessed a large staff of 
servants, but Mr. Straughnessy employed only three—a house- 
keeper, a housemaid, and a page, with occasional help from a 
village gardener. He lived in almost hermit-like — seclusion, 
never, except for an infrequent early-morning ramble through 
the wood, or when upon certain stated occasions he left Stirkbridge 
for the day, being seen outside his grounds, and refusing admit- 
tance to all visitors. He was considered odd, eccentric, ‘a bit 
touched,’ by the villagers, though Mrs. Driffield, his housekeeper, 
said he seemed sane enough, a little perhaps because of the 
strictness with which he preserved his seclusion, but chiefly 
because of a strange habit they had learnt from his servants he 
indulged in. 

The largest room in The Towers was a long, low apartment, 
from which a narrow winding staircase led to the tower, which had 
been built to satisfy a whim of old Mr. Brotherton’s, the murdered 
man’s father. In this room Mr. Straughnessy spent the greater 
part of his time, and since his occupation of the house no one 
but himself had been allowed within it, he locking the door both 
upon entering and leaving it. Such a proceeding could scarcely 
fail to arouse some curiosity, particularly in a place like Stirk- 
bridge, where small things were hugely magnified by gossiping 
tongues, and where the dearth of larger interests made even the 
most trivial doings of its inhabitants established and continuous 
subjects for conversation, and Mr. Straughnessy and his mysterious 
chamber came to be looked upon by some of his humbler neigh- 
bours with a certain amount of awe. 
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The occasions upon which Mr. Straughnessy was accustomed 
to leave Stirkbridge were when, once a quarter, he went to 
Berrichester, a manufacturing town fifty miles distant. What 
was the purpose of his visits to Berrichester was not known, but 
regularly, with one exception, since his coming to Stirkbridge 
had he, the first week in January, April, July, and October, made 
his excursions thither. The one exception had been when nearly 
a week of soaking wet weather had come one October, only one 
day, Friday, being tolerably fine; and Mr. Straughnessy among 
his other peculiarities was intensely superstitious, believing 
Friday to be an unlucky day, and being unwilling to travel upon 
it, he had put off his journey until the week following. 

October 1, 18—, was a fine bright day, the sky but sparsely 
flecked with clouds, the atmosphere warmer than is usual for 
that time of year. About noon, several people were in Stirk- 
bridge station, waiting for a couple of trains which were shortly 
due within a few minutes of each other. They stared hard when 
Mr. Straughnessy’s bent figure slowly meandered on to the plat- 
form, but no one ventured to address him, and to none did he 
vouchsafe a greeting. He stood looking aimlessly down the line 
in the direction from which his train was expected, apparently 
oblivious of all around him, until he was startled from his abstrac- 
tion by the approach of a gentleman—a short, stout, good- 
tempered-looking man in clergyman’s garb—who had just entered 
the station, and who in hearty genial tones accosted him. 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Straughnessy,’ he said, holding out his 
hand, into which Mr. Straughnessy very reluctantly placed his own. 
‘Glad to see you out a fine morning like this. Better for you if 
you took a little trip somewhere more often. Eh! + Don’t you 
think so? By the way,’ with a jovial laugh, ‘I have a commis- 
sion to perform in which you are concerned—a special message to 
you from a lady.’ 

A suspicious frown from the old man rewarded this sally, and 
bending his shaggy-browed visage close to the smooth face of the 
reverend gentleman, he shot upon him a glance, so threatening, 
so uncanny, so malicious, as to cause him involuntarily to shrink 
back. In a moment, however, the good-natured parson recovered 
his usual equanimity. 

‘Poor old fellow!’ he thought. ‘If he continues in his un- 
healthy secluded style of living he will go from bad to worse— 
from a little queerness to dangerous madness. Nothing like 
moping for unhinging the brain.’ Aloud he continued: ‘My 
wife declares she is thoroughly offended. You have refused to 
see us twice lately when we have called at The Towers. You have 
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refused to visit us. And she wants you to atone by attending our 
bazaar next week. What do you say? Will you come?’ 

Mr. Straughnessy advanced still closer to his interlocutor, and 
his thin lips parted in a repulsive grin, revealing his gleaming 
teeth, as in peculiar guttural tones he enunciated the following 
extraordinary speech. 

‘A death’s head at a feast. A skeleton upon the hearth. A 
madman at a bazaar. Ah! Ah! Ah!’ the end of the peal rising 
almost to a shriek, and causing several persons near to regard him 
with redoubled attention. 

‘Good Heavens!’ thought the vicar. ‘ He’s worse, fifty times 
worse, than he was three months ago. He’s simply frightful, 
beyond the reach of any influence of mine, I’m afraid.’ And with 
the hasty remark, ‘ Ah, my train, I see; good-morning,’ the Rev. 
John Barristaw hurried off. 

As near an approach to a smile as was ever to be seen on Mr. 
Straughnessy’s grim countenance now momentarily played upon it. 

‘I think I’ve settled him at last,’ he muttered. ‘Confound 
him. He’s taken a vast amount of time learning his lesson of 
leaving me alone. Year after year has he pestered me in this 
way. While his lady-wife, with her airs, and her graces, and her 
subscription lists, hanging about my doors, has driven me nearly 
mad—nearly made me the old lunatic the intelligent villagers 
imagine me to be. Well, well: I think I’ve settled the Rev. 
John Barristaw now.’ And, still mumbling to himself, he climbed 
into his train and was carried away. 

One morning, a month after the occurrence of this little 
episode, as Mrs. Driffield, after receiving her master’s orders for 
the day, was about to retire from the dining-room, where her 
daily audience with him usually took place, he called her back, 
saying he had some pleasant news for her. 

‘Iam going to give you a little holiday, Mrs. Driffield,’ he said ; 
‘ you and the other servants as well. I want a few repairs doing 
to the house, and a few little alterations that I think it would be 
more convenient to have done while it was empty. They will not 
take long to do, perhaps a week, or a fortnight—and I am going to 
give you a fortnight’s holiday.’ 

‘Yes, sir. Thank you, sir,’ said Mrs. Driffield. ‘But some 
one will be wanted just to look after the place a bit, sir, won’t 
there?’ she respectfully inquired. 

‘I shall do that,’ replied Mr. Straughnessy. ‘I am not going 
away myself: I wish to superintend the workmen. I shall have 
my meals brought from the Red Lion, and I daresay some woman 
from the village can be got to attend here an hour or so a day.’ 
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‘Yes, sir no doubt,’ agreed Mrs. Driffield, trying to prevent 
the surprise she was feeling expressing itself upon her face. Mr. 
Straughnessy was reversing the order of things to which she had 
been accustomed. At her other situations, repairs had been con- 
ducted, along with painting, etc., during the family’s absence, 
the servants remaining behind. ‘And when are we to go, please, 
sir?’ 

‘ The sooner the better,’ replied Mr. Straughnessy. ‘As soon 
as you can manage to get ready. How long would that be, do 
you think ?’ 

‘Two or three days would be long enough, sir; just time 
enough to write and let our friends know when to expect us, and 
to get ready for us. We’re none of us Stirkbridge folks, you see, 
sir, so we have just to let , 

‘Then we will say three days from now, that will be Thursday,’ 
interrupted Mr. Straughnessy. ‘That will do quite well for me.’ 

The servants were well pleased at the prospect of a holiday, 
but their pleasure did not prevent them experiencing and express- 
ing some wonder as to the motive for which their master thus sent 
them off. They did not accept his reason as the correct one. 
They had heard no previous mention of alterations, and there was 
little repairing needed. Their suspicions naturally jumped to 
the conclusion that the mysterious closed chamber had something 
to do with Mr. Straughnessy’s desire to be rid of them, but 
whether their conjecture was well-founded or not they had no 
means of judging, and when Thursday came round they departed, 
Mrs. Driffield and the boy, who was her nephew, to visit some 
friends at Berrichester; the housemaid to her home in a neigh- 
bouring village. 

Upon the morning of the Monday following, Mr. Straughnessy 
left by train for Berrichester, returning in the afternoon accom- 
panied by a couple of workmen and some luggage. For several 
days the men remained, sleeping at The Towers, their meals served 
along with Mr. Straughnessy’s from the Red Lion, and a woman 
from the village attending for an hour or twoa day. After their 
departure Mr. Straughnessy continued as before until the return 
of his servants. 

Mrs. Driffield was curious to notice whether the alterations 
mentioned, but not specified by Mr. Straughnessy, had been carried 
out; but, so far as she could see, the interior of The Towers was 
the same as when she had left it a fortnight ago. Those portions 
of the house that had seemed most in need of improvement were 
unchanged, and she came to the conclusion that the work done 
had been, as she had anticipated, within the mysterious chamber, 
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CHarPrTer II. 


Ir was araw November night. Fog, with a tendency to a 
drizzling rain, had prevailed throughout the day, and the roads of 
Stirkbridge were saturated, and the cobbles darkened with mois- 
ture. It was nine o'clock, and with the exception of a solitary 
figure hurrying along the High Street, no one seemed to be abroad. 
The lights of lamp and fire were shining from many a cottage 
window, and the sound of loud laughter, and of the clinking of 
glasses, came through the doors of the Red Lion. 

The solitary wayfarer was the page boy from The Towers, 
and, judging from the alarmed expression of his face and the 
speed with which he came dashing up the street without overcoat 
or umbrella, his errand was an urgent one. About the middle of 
the village was the house of Dr. Loton, the Stirkbridge medical 
practitioner, and it was on his door-step the boy paused. 

He rang the bell, inquired for Dr. Loton, and was told the 
doctor was within. 

‘The master’s been taken ill,’ he gasped, his breath coming 
quick and short, ‘very ill. They think ’e’s poisoned ’imself.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ ejaculated the man who had answered the 
door. ‘Well, I for one am not surprised. He was a queer un, 
was Mr. Straughnessy. I'll tell the doctor at once. Lucky ’e 
’appens to be in.’ 

Dr. Loton was informed his services were in immediate request 
at The Towers, and drawing on his top-coat he at once proceeded 
thitherwards, in company with the boy. Swiftly striding along, 
he questioned his companion as to the circumstances surrounding 
the case. He elicited the facts that the poison taken was laudanum, 
and that Mr. Straughnessy had been accustomed to induce sleep 
by its means, though never, as upon this occasion, before retiring 
for the night. Arriving at The Towers he was met at the door 
by Mrs. Driffield, who, pale and discomposed, ushered him upstairs 
to Mr. Straughnessy’s bedchamber, the room in which he had 
been found, lying back in an easy chair, motionless and rigid, with 
an empty bottle labelled ‘Poison’ lying by his side. Huddled 
up in the chair, his lips apart, his eyes closed, one arm thrown 
over the back of the chair, his face grey and pinched, he was a 
ghastly sight. 

The doctor took the nerveless hand hanging over the chair in 
his. After a while, ‘He is dead,’ he said quietly. 

‘Dead!’ repeated the housekeeper. ‘'That was what I feared.’ 

* When did you last see him aliye ?’ the doctor inquired,. 
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‘I saw him just after dinner to-day, sir.’ 

‘Did you notice anything strange in his demeanour? Did he 
seem in his usual spirits—not depressed at all?’ 

Mrs. Driffield considered a moment before replying, her fingers 
nervously twisting the fringe of her black silk apron. 

‘He was very quiet, sir,’ she said at length ; ‘ but that he often 
was. He wasn’t one to talk much to his servants. Now I think 
of it, though,’ slowly, ‘he did look graver than ordinary.’ 

Dr. Loton meditatively rubbed his chin with his hand, a habit 
of his when thinking. He remembered how many times he had 
heard Mr. Straughnessy spoken of as not being in the full posses- 
sion of his mental faculties, though Mr. Barristaw had often 
asserted he was merely a little odd—nothing more. Even the 
vicar, however, had latterly run with the popular verdict, giving 
as his reason for the changing of his opinion an account of his 
last interview with the old man, when he had been both shocked 
and startled by the wildness of his manner and words. He 
(the doctor) was strongly inclined to suspect Mr. Straughnessy’s 
death had not been caused by an accidental overdose—as the 
housekeeper upon first seeing him had suggested—but that 
it was a case of suicide—suicide while in an unsound state of 
mind. 

The tenor of his thoughts was here interrupted by a succession 
of loud piercing shrieks in which was a sharp tone of terror. 
Coming as they did—with such startling suddenness, breaking the 
before-undisturbed quiet of the house, and following closely upon 
her introduction to the idea she plainly saw Dr. Loton entertained, 
and which had not presented itself to her mind before, that Mr. 
Straughnessy’s death was suicidal and not the result of an acci- 
dent—they completely threw Mrs. Driffield off her balance. She 
sank trembling into the nearest chair, utterly unnerved, while 
even Dr. Loton experienced an unpleasant qualm, remembering 
that strange stories had been circulated through the village con- 
cerning the man who now lay so stiff and still, incapable alike of 
committing good or ill. 

Meanwhile the housemaid and the page had been sitting to- 
gether by the kitchen fire. They had been discussing their 
master’s sudden illness, his strange ways, the mysterious locked 
room, and by-and-by—though this was not in connection with 
Mr. Straughnessy, save as one weird topic leads to another of like 
kind—the murder in Stirkbridge Wood. _ For some time they had 
sat thus, then Mary, remembering there were certain duties she 
had forgotten in the flurry consequent upon the discovery of Mr. 
Straughnessy’s condition to perform in Mrs, Driffield’s room and 
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her own, rose and left the kitchen for the purpose of attending to 
her neglected work. 

She ascended to the rooms, which were near together, by the 
back or servants’ staircase; but after completing her task, she 
found that her candle, which she had carelessly snatched up from 
the kitchen table without remarking its shortness, was burning 
so low that the movement of carrying it downstairs would be 
likely to extinguish it. The back staircase was in darkness, but 
the front stairs, leading past the closed room, were faintly lit by 
a lamp shining from one of the landings, so she determined to 
return to the kitchen by the latter way. 

Blowing out her candle, she ran down a short flight of steps 
connecting the landing on which was her room with the front 
staircase, and arrived opposite the mysterious chamber. Great 
was her astonishment at seeing that the hitherto jealously locked 
door was ajar. 

She stood—fascinated by a desire, now that the opportunity 
lay before her, of mastering the secret hitherto hidden, but re- 
pelled by a certain sense of awe—staring with wide-open eyes at 
the door. She longed, yet dreaded, to approach it, and after a 
while—after a good deal of hesitation—she did draw near to the 
room, and pushing the door further back looked in. It was the 
terrified screams she emitted upon seeing what the interior con- 
tained, that had so startled Mrs. Driffield and the doctor. 

Uttering shriek after shriek she fled away down the stairs to 
the room in which she believed Mrs. Driffield still was, bursting in 
with an affrighted cry of ‘Oh, sir! Oh, Mrs. Driffield! Ob, Mrs. 
Driffield !’ . 

‘What is the matter? What has alarmed you?’ asked the 
doctor in quiet soothing tones. 

‘Oh, sir!’ she again ejaculated. 

‘What is it, Mary?’ said Mrs. Driffield. ‘Try and tell us, 
there’s a good girl.’ 

‘I’ve seen a ghost,’ said the girl, with a convulsive shudder, 
and a glance of apprehension towards the door, as if in expectance 
of the appearance of the cause of her fright. ‘Mr. Brotherton’s 
ghost. Him as was murdered. I couldn’t be mistaken,’ she con- 
tinued, vehemently, seeing a faint smile curl the doctor’s lips. 
‘I knew Mr. Brotherton by sight when I was a girl. I remember 
him as plain as ever. It was him or his ghost I saw up in the 
master’s room, I could take my dying oath of it, sir.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ replied the doctor. ‘You foolish girl, you have 
let your imagination run away with you.’ And he turned towards 
Mrs, Driffield. ‘You must assist me to place the body on the 
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bed, please, Mrs. Driffield’ he said. ‘It will be better there. 
And Mary, you may be required to lend us a helping hand.’ 

Mrs. Driffield did as she was requested, but Mary, shaking 
with nervous fright, was unable to render any assistance whatever. 
The body removed, Dr. Loton was about to leave, when Mrs. 
Driffield stopped him with a question. 

‘ Will there be an inquest ?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘I don’t see how it can be avoided,’ replied the doctor. ‘§ It 
is tolerably clear he died from an overdose of laudanum. Whether 
the laundanum was administered with suicidal intention or not, is 
not at all clear; but either way, an inquest would be held. As I 
saw him first, I think you say, was as you found him.’ 

‘Yes, sir; exactly like that. His supper had been laid, and 
the gong sounded—he kept very old-fashioned hours, dinner at 
twelve, supper at eight—but he hadn’t come down; so, after 
waiting nearly half an hour, I came up to his room. I knocked, 
but there was no reply. I knocked several times, and at last, 
being afraid something was wrong, I opened the door and came 
in. The blind was drawn down, the lamp lit, and he was lying 
in the chair just as you saw him, sir. I spoke to him, and 
touched him, because I thought at first he was asleep; but when 
I bent down—I am rather short-sighted, sir—and looked closer, 
and saw what his face was like, and noticed the bottle, that in the 
morning had been nearly full, empty, I thought he was ill—had 
perhaps taken too much laudanum as I’d heard of people doing, 
and I sent Tom for you at once, sir.’ 

‘You did quite right,’ replied the doctor. ‘ Well,’ with a last 
look, before leaving, at the pale face on the bed, ‘I think there 
is nothing further I can do in the matter at present, so I will 
wish you good-night, Mrs. Driffield. Come, come, my girl,’ he 
added, to Mary, seeing she was still in a great state of terror; 
‘don’t be so foolish. Take my word for it, ghosts don’t exist out 
of anyone’s imagination.’ 

‘But I saw it, sir, she insisted, ‘with my own eyes. It was 
no fancy. I wasn’t thinking anything about ghosts, nor nothing 
like them, until I saw it all shining like out of the darkness at 
the end of the room. It was Mr. Brotherton, or his ghost. And 
I must leave the house. I wouldn’t stay another night in it for 
worlds.’ 

‘What! Will you leave Mrs. Driffield all alone here except 
for the boy? Surely you cannot be so selfish—so silly. Come, 
take me with you to the room you speak of, and see if I don’t 
show you your supposed ghost is all moonshine,’ 
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‘Oh, I daren’t go there again, sir. I daren’t if I was killed 
for not going,’ cried Mary emphatically. 

‘Tell me how I can find it, then,’ he said. He thought that 
perhaps if he inspected the apartment and found the cause of the 
girl’s fright—some trifling thing he had no doubt but that it 
would prove to be—he might be able to set her fears at rest. It 
would, he knew, be extremely inconvenient to Mrs. Driffield for 
Mary to leave her just then, and he wished, if possible, to induce 
her to remain. 

‘I can show you the way, sir,’ said Mrs. Driffield, ‘if you 
really wish to go. It is not far from here—on the next landing. 
But do you think it is well to go? You have not lived in the 
same house with Mr. Straughnessy like we have, and you don’t 
know what strange ways he had. I haven’t much faith in ghosts 
and such-like myself; but still,’ shaking her head, ‘the master 
was a queer man, and there’s no knowing what he may have had 
in a room that no one—none of us, anyway—has been in this last 
many a year.’ 

‘Pooh! pooh!’ said Dr. Loton, with a smile. ‘You are a 
sensible woman, Mrs. Driffield; surely you are not afraid. I 
dare say you will have heard of the strange tricks imagination 
sometimes plays even the strongest of us. Mary had been alittle 
upset by the suddenness of Mr. Straughnessy’s death, and so 
became an easy prey to hallucinations. That is all.’ 

He went out into the passage, followed by Mrs. Driffield, and 
at a distance by Mary, who preferred comparative nearness to the 
scene of her fright, in company, to remaining in the death- 
chamber alone. Directed by the housekeeper, he ascended the 
stairs at the end of the passage, to the landing above, and with 
quick, firm steps approached the large apartment, from which a 
narrow winding staircase led up to the tower. He was a tolerably 
brave man, but a chill of—if not exactly fear, some feeling akin 
to it—passed over him as he looked through the door—half-open, 
as Mary had left it—and beheld what was within, while Mrs. 
Driffield, who was close behind him, drew back with a slight cry. 

The room, save for a faint haze at the further end, was in 
darkness ; and from out the darkness two figures seemed to shine 
as if containing light in themselves and being independent of the 
darkness around them. One of them Dr. Loton recognised at 
once as the former owner of The Towers—the man murdered in 
Stirkbridge Wood. The other was a stranger to him—a hand- 
some youth, with a dark, foreign-looking face, glowing black eyes, 
and strongly-marked brows. They appeared to be standing upon 
the spot upon which the body had been found—there were the 
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two larch trees, with the little mossy path running between them— 
and there was fierce anger depicted upon both faces, but especially 
upon that of the younger man, one of whose hands was in the act 
of drawing a knife, that had apparently been concealed on his 
person, from beneath his coat. Like a flash came the conviction 
to Dr. Loton’s mind that what he saw was the scene of the 
murder, and that the olive-complexioned man with the knife was 
the long-sought murderer. He did not wonder at Mary’s fright. 
There stood the exact image of Mr. Brotherton, lifelike, and yet 
with an inanimation and a curious haze about him, unlifelike, and 
shining out from the darkness in an unlifelike manner. 


CHaPTer III. 


Dr. Loton did not stand long thinking thus. He advanced 
into the room, close to the figures. He had never seen a picture 
thrown into artificial prominence by means of lights placed behind 
it ; but he had heard of them, and he believed this was one now 
before him. As he saw the figures more distinctly, he perceived 
that the woodenness—the rigidity—characterising them, was due 
to the fact that they were indeed nothing more alarming, more 
formidable, than representations on canvas, drawn and painted by 
a masterly hand, and at a distance remarkably lifelike, but upon 
nearer inspection somewhat crude and unfinished. 

‘Bring me a light,’ he shouted to the women. ‘ You need 
not be afraid. It is nothing but a picture.’ 

Mary still could not be persuaded to enter the apartment, but 
Mrs. Driffield brought the lamp from Mr. Straughnessy’s bed- 
chamber, and handed it to the doctor. By its light the picture 
could be plainly seen, even at a distance, to be but a picture. 

Deeply interested, Dr. Loton examined it, making an impor- 
tant discovery. Beneath the figure of the young man was 
written, with white paint, the date of the murder, and the name— 
Antonio Straughnessy. He drew Mrs. Driffield’s attention to this 
fact, asking her if she could detect any resemblance in the dark 
handsome face to that of old Mr. Straughnessy. She studied the 
features attentively, then said: 

‘The eyes are something like Mr. Straughnessy’s were, I 
think, sir. He had very bright eyes; they used to look almost 
as though they were on fire, sometimes, and—yes, there is some- 
thing like Mr. Straughnessy’s about it. But what does it all 
mean, sir?’ 

‘It means, I think, that Mr. Straughnessy was Mr. Brother- 
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ton’s murderer,’ replied Dr. Loton. ‘Though why the truth 
should be revealed in this strange fashion is a riddle I cannot 
guess.’ 

‘But Mr. Straughnessy must have been a middle-aged man 
when the murder took place, and this man here is quite young,’ 
objected Mrs. Driffield, who was a quick-witted woman. 

‘Dissipation, remorse, the restless workings of a bad con- 
science, sometimes ages people in a wonderfully short time,’ said 
the doctor. ‘ However, I had forgotten the murder was com- 
mitted so recently—about twenty years ago, was it not? I 
wonder,’ musingly, ‘if he had a son who could have been the 
guilty person.’ 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ said the housekeeper. ‘He never spoke 
to me of one; but, as I said before, he never talked much about 
anything to his servants.’ 

‘Mr. Brotherton’s likeness, so far as I remember him, seems 
to be an extremely good one. I wonder how that was done.’ 

‘There’s a portrait of Mr. Brotherton in the house, sir,’ said 
Mrs. Driffield. ‘It’s hung in the blue room ever since he had it 
painted. Mr. Straughnessy might have copied from that.’ 

‘Ah yes, very likely,’ said Dr. Loton, turning away. ‘Well, I 
think one thing at least appears clear: if Mr. Straughnessy had 
not intended committing suicide, he would not have left the door 
of this room unlocked. But whether or no he was mad when he 
took the fatal dose, it might be hard to determine.’ 


At the inquest ,held over the body of Mr. Straughnessy, 
little further information was elicited that might have served to 
influence a decision as to whether the deceased had committed 
suicide, or whether his death had been the result of an accidental 
overdose. Neither was anything more, likely to settle the 
question as to whether Mr. Straughnessy had been Mr. Brotherton’s 
murderer, disclosed; the picture, with its significant date and sig- 
nature, however, seeming, to the minds of some, to point unmis- 
takably to his guilt. The full facts of the case were never known 
in Stirkbridge, but briefly, they were as follows: 

Mr. Straughnessy was an Italian, the son of Italian peasants. 
As a lad he was remarkably handsome, and his good looks struck 
the fancy of a wealthy Englishman travelling in Italy. He was 
brought to England by the Englishman, and here sent to school. 
During the progress of his education he gave evidence of artistic 
talents of such high order as to induce his patron to change his 
original intention of taking him as page or valet, and put within 
his reach, instead, the advantages of an artistic training. 
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The Englishman did not live, however, to see whether his pro- 
tégé would justify the hopes he entertained of his winning a high 
position in the world of art, and dying childless, left a yearly 
income to the young Italian, on condition that he should change 
his Italian patronymic to that of his patron—-Straughnessy—a 
name the old man fondly believed the lad would make famous. 

After his patron’s death, young Straughnessy—as I will hence- 
forth call him—proceeded to Rome, where he studied in the 
studio of a celebrated Italian painter. Here, at the age of twenty, 
he met and loved a beautiful girl—a countrywoman of his own, 
of the name of Teresa Pallisca—whose portrait was being painted 
by the artist under whom he was studying, and whom he saw in 
the studio. She returned his affection with fervour, but, being 
the child of a proud, though not wealthy, family, she knew the 
suit of an unknown and comparatively poor artist would be rejected 
by her mother and brother, and her meetings with him were 
clandestine—conducted with the utmost secrecy. - 

Upon the completion of the portrait, Teresa and her family, 
consisting of the mother and brother before mentioned, left Rome, 
on a visit to Monte Carlo. Straughnessy, loving with all the 
ardour of his hot southern nature, completely absorbed and carried 
away hy his passion, could think of nothing but Teresa. He could 
not bend his mind to his work, and finding his progress at a 
standstill, and ardently longing for another sight of his im- 
namorata, he determined to follow her. <A week after the 
forming of this decision found him at Monte Carlo. 

There were several meetings between the lovers, strengthening, 
if that had been possible, their mutual love. They were happy, 
living in the present, and thrusting from them all thought of the 
future, which, under the circumstances in which they were placed, 
might have been predicted as likely to bring trouble and parting 
to them. They loved and were beloved, and their sole concern 
was how to plan trysts that should be free from the danger of 
discovery. They lived in a blissful dream, but like all dreams 
it could not last, and theirs was soon rudely broken in upon. 

While the heart of the beautiful Teresa had been filled with 
the passion of love, those of her mother and brother had been 
filled with the passion for play. Night after night they sat late 
at the crowded gambling-tables, eagerly watching their luck. As 
is often the case, they were not wise enough to know when to 
stop, and after winning considerably they played on in the hope 
of increasing their gains, their blood burning with the wild 
gambling-fever. Fortune turned against them. Their losses 
grew deeper and deeper, They went too far, They beggared 
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themselves and Teresa, and only the interposition of a gentleman 
with whom they had become acquainted at Monte Carlo, saved 
them from utter pecuniary disaster. He lent them money, advising 
them to endeavour to retrieve their losses by further play. They 
allowed themselves to be guided by his advice, having completely 
succumbed to the passion which sometimes in the notorious 
building at Monte Carlo suddenly overtakes and overmasters 
victims who before entering were free from its power. They lost 
again. And when the gentleman—an Englishman of the name 
of Brotherton—asked in lieu of payment of what they owed him, 
the hand of Teresa in marriage, possessing as they did no other 
means of repaying him, they saw no way out of the difficulty 
but that his offer should be accepted, and that Teresa should 
become Mrs. Brotherton of The Towers, Stirkbridge, shire. 

When Teresa was informed of their decision, she was over- 
whelmed with grief, but, true to the manner of her rearing, she 
did not question the right of her mother to dispose of her in 
marriage. Besides, the family honour was at stake, and she, 
proud of her noble blood, could not willingly allow it to be 
smirched. It was her fate that she should marry this ugly, 
middle-aged, prosaic Englishman, and do her best to forget the 
handsome Italian, with his dark eyes glowing with love’s fire, and 
his soft deep voice vibrating with love’s tenderness, and she must 
resign herself. Nevertheless, her trouble was real and great; and 
her lover, seeing how she suffered, felt his own suffering at the 
prospect of losing her redoubled, refusing to accept the doctrine 
of resignation she preached to him. 

When the Palliscas, accompanied by Mr. Brotherton, left 
Monte Carlo for England, Straughnessy followed them, and in 
London, even while the bridal robes were in process of preparation, 
found occasion to see and speak with Teresa alone. A couple of 
days before that fixed for the wedding, they met, and in a wild 
burst of grief, forgetting her lesson of resignation, Teresa con- 
fessed how full of loathing was her heart at the thought of her 
marriage, how life with Mr. Brotherton seemed to offer her 
nothing but a dull wretchedness, and how her mind was torn 
with grief at the thought of parting with Straughnessy. It was 
not a wise confession, though one natural to the impulsive love- 
sick girl, and dire were the consequences that ensued. 

Straughnessy had learnt from Teresa the name and residence 
of Mr. Brotherton, and with some but half-formed purpose in 
view of seeking an interview with him to beg and implore him to 
release Teresa, even at the last moment, from her engagement, 
without allowing the family honour to suffer; of offering, himself, 
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to pay by degrees, even if it should cost him all he possessed, 
the sum for which Teresa’s relatives were indebted to him, he 
proceeded to Stirkbridge. Early on the morning preceding that 
fixed for the wedding, wandering in Stirkbridge Wood he en- 
countered him, recognising him from a portrait Teresa had shown 
him. He made a passionate appeal to him, imploring him to set 
Teresa free. As might have been expected by anyone acquainted 
with the owner of The Towers, his unsophisticated pleadings met 
with a cynical, half-amused, half-contemptuous refusal. Straugh- 
nessy’s temper rose. His entreaties were changed to curses, and, 
in a mad fit of anger, as his rival turned to leave him, he drew a 
knife he was in the habit of carrying, and inflicted the murderous 
blow. 

Immediately afterwards he left Stirkbridge, walking to a 
town some miles distant, and from thence he went by train to 
London, en route for Paris. His relations with Teresa had been 
a secret betwixt the lovers themselves ; he had not been especially 
remarked by anyone in Stirkbridge, and no suspicion that he was 
in any way connected with the murder was entertained by any 
save Teresa herself, and she revealed nothing. Consequently he 
escaped without pursuit, and he remained in Paris, unmolested, 
for several years. 

He had lost what he most valued, his Teresa—for how could 
he, a murderer, ever again dare to approach her ?—and urged on by 
various emotions—fears of pursuit, and capture, and the hangman’s 
rope, alternating with remorse for the terrible crime and bitter 
regrets for his separation from Teresa—he plunged into a course 
of reckless dissipation, ending in a long and dangerous illness. 
Recovering, he again continued in his vicious career, endeavouring 
to drown his misery in drink and folly, and again was taken ill. 
From the latter illness he rose with wrinkled face and grey hair, 
his appearance that of an old man. 

He would have again sought to deaden feeling in dissipation, 
but for something that happened during his convalescence. 
While he slept one night, he had a curious dream. He thought 
the detectives were on his track, that down a long white road 
they were pursuing him. He was footsore and weary, and, exert 
himself as he might, they were gaining on him. Desperately he 
struggled on, but in vain, they were close upon him. A few 
yards further pursuit and they would have secured him, had not 
intervention come in the person of his lost love, Teresa. By 
some mysterious power she caused his pursuers to pass on, leaving 
him unharmed, and after they had gone she talked with him. 
She urged him to confess his crime and die, and something in 
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her words suggested the idea that he should use the high artistic 
talents he had never properly developed, in the confession—that it 
should be in the shape of a picture representing the committal 
of the deed. 

The idea germinated in his brain. He was, as I have said, 
very superstitious; he had imbibed from his mother all the 
superstitions current among the Italian peasantry, and his subse- 
quent education had not destroyed his belief in them, and it 
seemed to him his dream was an omen, a warning, and that if he 
disobeyed its injunction, it would be his fate to be handed over 
to the hands of justice to suffer the penalty of death by hanging. 
His horror at the thought of ending his life thus was great, but 
he was too wretched to care to live long, could he quietly and 
painlessly end his existence, and he determined that the length 
of time he should take to paint the picture should be his last on 
earth. It seemed a kind of poetical justice that his noblest gifts 
should be thus brought into requisition for a purpose which, if it 
did not lead to his legal punishment, would at least serve to 
blacken his name for ever. How he carried out his superstitious, 
half-mad idea—living secluded in the very house which for short 
periods his victim had inhabited, emerging from the grounds only 
when visiting the scene of the murder in order to obtain a correct 
representation of the spot, or when leaving for Berrichester, where 
he bought his brushes, and every quarter met his lawyer on 
business, his income being received quarterly—has been told. 
The reason why he dismissed his servants for a fortnight, was 
that he wished to remove the tell-tale picture from its usual 
resting-place in the locked chamber, pending certain arrangements 
to be effected by the workmen for the lighting-up of the picture, 
and feared that with the women in the house he would find it a 
difficult matter to remove so large a canvas without their know- 
ledge ; one of them might have come upon him in the act, recog- 
nised Mr. Brotherton’s features, and discovered, or suspected, his 
secret before he was willing it should be disclosed. 

A. SHERWOOD, 





finights of the oad. 


‘WE shall be hanged if we are caught,’ said Will. 

‘ And drawn,’ said Harry. 

‘And quartered,’ Tom added ruefully. 

‘It will be a case of riding to Tyburn, doubtless,’ said Dick. 
‘I can hear the gibbet chain clanking !’ said Ned. 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Jack. ‘If you were caught, we could ex- 
plain everything.’ 

‘Explain! and get hanged for an abduction!’ growled Will. 
‘I don’t see how that would mend matters.’ 

Do not imagine, dear reader, that I am going to tell you a low 
story of vulgar life because I have already brought Tom, Dick, 
and Harry upon the scene. The events that I am about to narrate 
took place more than a hundred years ago, when you would have 
found it a hard matter to get together six young gentlemen, even 
of the most exalted lineage, without having a Tom, a Dick, and 
a Harry amongst them. For these young fellows had the happi- 
ness to be born in those times which people are now apt to call 
‘the good old days,’ perhaps because they know so little about the 
ways of them, when parents were content to give their children 
plain honest English names, and did not seek to show their 
knowledge of ancient history by choosing outlandish ones. For 
my part, if I had a boy, I would rather call him Dick than Sarda- 
napalus, or even Hardicanute; but that is a matter of taste, and 
moreover, has nothing to do with my story. Lest there should be 
any doubt that my young gentlemen were really very fine fellows 
indeed, it shall be mentioned that they all wore beautiful tie-wigs, 
very scrupulously powdered, and surmounted by three-cornered 
hats, cocked on one side most rakishly; that their coats and 
waistcoats were of satin, curiously laced and embroidered; and 
that their silk stockings set off the most wonderful calves ever 
seen, unless indeed they were padded. But this finery was hidden 
in temporary eclipse under long riding-coats of sombre-hued cloth ; 
for the afternoon was cold and frosty, and a cutting wind was 
blowing in the boys’ faces. Those faces, by-the-by, were adorned 
with little round patches of black sticking plaster. This was for 
embellishment merely, and did not betoken any undue haste in 
shaving, for to tell the truth, the chins of some of the youngsters 
stood as yet in no need of that operation, 
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These six young bucks were strolling one winter afternoon 
over the broad, boulder-covered, and at that time almost deso- 
late heath tnat stretched far away northward and westward 
from Tunbridge Wells. The Toad Rock was not, in those days, 
an object of wonder and interest; so, if men wished to be 
alone, they could easily find solitude upon the common, even 
in more genial weather. The fragment of conversation that 
has been recorded shows plainly enough that these youths 
were discussing some desperate enterprise. This may. explain 
why they chose to walk upon the wind-swept common rather than 
to take their ease at the Pantiles. So great was their sense of 
the enormity of the deed which they were plotting, that, as they 
went, they peered cautiously round every rock before they passed 
it, lest by chance any stray loiterer should overhear them. 

Before the nature of the iniquity that was being hatched by 
these rosy-faced boys can be further disclosed, it will be necessary 
to enter into a few preliminary explanations. The youth named 
Jack, who by his contemptuous cry of ‘ nonsense !’ sought to silence 
the still small voice of conscience (represented for the time being 
by the hangman) in the bosoms of his confederates, was clearly 
the most abandoned villain of the party; and he is therefore 
marked out, by a very simple and natural process, as the hero of 
this story. We are going to have no second-rate rascal, burdened 
with qualms and misgivings, I assure you. Our villain shall defy 
the hangman and all his works quite in the style that was popular 
in the good old days. His full name was Jack Verinder, and he 
was a Templar, studying the law. Perhaps that accounted for his 
great contempt for the law’s sanctions. When I say that he was 
‘studying the law’ I describe his occupation in the terms used by 
Mrs. Verinder, Jack’s mother. The idea called up in that good 
lady’s mind a vision of her beloved Jack’s pale face poring over 
musty tomes at midnight, by the flicker of a solitary candle, in 
his quiet chambers in the Temple. When she wrote to her 
darling son, she implored him not to injure his health by over-work ; 
and Jack promised to obey the parental command. Jack held 
that a lawyer should have a wide knowledge of human nature, 
and he studied this subject very particularly—at balls, concerts, 
operas ; in the Mall, the Chocolate Houses, and at other places where 
men, and women, do most congregate. Many a night when Mrs. 
Verinder’s head had been long upon her pillow, and she was 
dreaming perhaps of her dear studious boy, Master Jack would be 
rousing the sleepy porter at the Temple gates with a boisterous 
rat-tat of the heavy knocker, and—shall I say, staggering ?—bed- 
wards, shouting the name of some Reigning Toast at the top of 
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his rather husky voice. Pray forgive him, ladies, Jack was only 
twenty, and in those ‘ good old days’ he would have been set 
down as a milksop if he had always gone to bed sober. 

But there came a day when Jack no longer bawled out the 
name of the Reigning Toast, even when he had taken more claret 
than was good for him, and if anyone else took the same liberty, 
he would flush up crimson, and clap his hand upon his sword, or 
upon the place where his sword should have been, and swear 
roundly that he would have reason from the man who dared to 
take Ellen Tresidder’s name lightly upon his lips. 

You see that Master Jack had fallen in love, and very despe- 
rately, too. Now came the time when he did sit alone in his 
chambers at night, with the solitary candle by his side, and a quill 
in his hand. He was easing his poor wounded heart by writing 
poems in praise of his mistress, and laments over his hard case 
when banished from her presence. They were terrible jingles, 
those rhymes, and fortunately Ellen Tresidder never read them, 
or she might have conceived a contempt for Jack’s intellect which 
would have prevented this story from being written, and that 
would have been an irreparable loss. Jack contented himself 
with showing his performances to his companions in the Temple 
—the Toms, Dicks, and Harrys already mentioned—who had 
mighty fun and laughter over them. 

‘They are in the style of Akenside,’ Jack explained, a little 
nettled at their merriment. 

‘More likely to give you one,’ replied the brutal Harry. 

Ellen Tresidder was an heiress and an orphan—a condition of 
affairs with which Jack Verinder was by no means likely to be 
displeased. But she was a minor too, and for the present under 
the guardianship of her uncle Mr. Jabez Wood, alderman and gold- 
smith, and that was a misfortune. The good alderman had pros- 
pered in his calling, and was reputed a man of great wealth. He 
lived in one of those fine new houses in Bloomsbury, which, at the 
time about which I am writing, formed the aristocratic West End 
of London. In order to consolidate his claim to be considered as 
one of the quality, Mr. Jabez Wood gave frequent entertainments ; 
balls and routs, to which Jack, being the son of a country gentle- 
man who was also a knight of the Shire, had the good fortune to 
be sometimes invited. It was these parties that gave Jack the 
opportunity of falling in love with the beautiful Miss Tresidder, 
and they also afforded the lady the chance of returning the com- 
pliment, which she did, very heartily ; for in those days it was not 
esteemed a mark of high breeding to appear insensible of the 
charms of a lover, The two young people privily swore eternal 
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devotion to one another. Jack was proud of his conquest, and 
kept a portrait of the fair one in the lid of his snuff-box. Ellen 
was not less proud of her beau, and indeed she well might be 
proud of him, for he was a handsome young fellow enough. 

But when a suspicion of what was going on dawned upon the 
mind of Mr. Alderman Wood, he did not find this love-making at 
all to his liking. He had been accustomed, all his life, to look at 
questions from a purely commercial point of view, and he had 
proposed to himself to deal with his niece and her fortune upon 
a trade basis. It must be mentioned that, although Jabez called 
himself a goldsmith, the pursuit of that craft was not by any 
means the most lucrative part of his labours. The calling to 
which he devoted his best attention and energy was that of 
usurer, and in the dark little parlour behind his shop in Cheap- 
side many a reckless heir had been snared to his undoing. Jabez 
profited largely, as a rule, by the misfortunes of his victims; but 
there was one case in which the astute old money-lender had been 
quite outwitted. Sir Ralph Cherbury, when he was but heir to 
the Baronetcy and the paternal estates, had found his allowance 
as eldest son insufficient for his needs, and had sought help from 
Jabez Wood. The Alderman had made strict inquiry into the 
condition of the Cherbury property, and fancying himself secure, 
had advanced large sums, at various times, upon Mr. Ralph’s post- 
obit bonds. His disgust may be conceived when, on the death of 
the old Baronet, he found that the land had been quite recently 
mortgaged to almost its full value, and that Sir Ralph Cherbury’s 
bonds were worth their exact equivalent as waste parchment to 
make into drum-heads. 

But Jabez was not the man to sit down quietly under such a 
loss. He was minded to recover his money by fair means or by 
foul. He resolved that his ward should become Lady Cherbury. 
Her fortune would enable Sir Ralph to pay off his debt to Jabez, 
and also to discharge the encumbrances upon hisestate. Such an 
arrangement was clearly for the benefit of everybody concerned 
in it. Mistress Ellen would gain a title, Sir Ralph would be freed 
from his load of debt, and Jabez would recover his lost thousands. 
It was true that Sir Ralph was nearly forty, that his figure had 
lost the slimness of early youth, and that his face was puffy, and 
flushed with a colour that was not the ruddy glow of health. 
What of that? A sensible girl would not allow such slight draw- 
backs to outweigh the solid advantage of a title. But it would 
have created too great a scandal if he had attempted to force his 
niece to marry Sir Ralph. Jabez dared not face the disapproval 
of the society in which he aspired to figure, by using any sort of 
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compulsion. His scheme was that the Baronet shouid woo and 
win Mistress Tresidder, and he did not fear that he would fail. 
Sir Ralph was quite as eager as his creditor for such a desirable 
arrangement, but he could not feel the same certainty of success, 
Mistress Tresidder was young, and romantic. Sir Ralph’s looking- 
glass told him that he was no longer an Adonis. Worse than all, 
there was that young rascal, Jack Verinder, making sheep’s eyes at 
the heiress, and getting them returned with interest. Jack re- 
ceived no more invitations to the alderman’s house; but there 
were plenty of quiet shady lanes to the north of Bloomsbury, 
towards Tottenham Court and Pancras; pleasanter places for love- 
making, surely, than Alderman Wood’s formal drawing-room. 

But Jabez soon got some inkling of these pleasant stealthy 
rambles, and he determined to adopt strong measures in Sir 
Ralph’s and his own interest. So he rented a furnished country 
house in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, and one fine 
morning in the middle of November he might have been seen, 
accompanied by his niece and Sir Ralph, driving in his great coach 
southwards, in very stately fashion, with a crowd of ragged urchins 
running after the splendid equipage, shouting ‘ Hurrah for the Lord 
Mayor!’ misled doubtless by the gallant liveries of the servants. 

The season at the Wells was over, and all the visitors had fled 
from the town. The Pantiles were deserted, and the Assembly 
Rooms were closed. ‘So much the better,’ mused the Alderman. 
‘ There will be no nonsensical diversions for Mistress Ellen. Ina 
nice lonely country house, she will be sure to fall in love with 
Sir Ralph, in sheer desperation, for want of something better 
to do.’ 

When the news of this manceuvre reached Jack’s ears—and 
you may be sure that Mistress Ellen took good care that he should 
hear of it—he decided at once to act as a devoted lover should. 
The long vacation was over, it is true ; but had not the poor jaded 
student stayed at work in the Temple during the whole of it ? 
A rest from his labours was absolutely necessary for the sake of 
his health, and what was more restorative of exhausted energies 
than the waters of Tunbridge Wells? And because the long win- 
ter evenings would be dreary at the Wells, now that all the fine 
company had left it, he persuaded a party of his friends to join 
him in the expedition. This is how it came about that, a few 
days after the Alderman and his household had arrived at Torring- 
wood Place, Master Jack, accompanied by Tom, and Dick, and 
Harry, and Will and Ned into the bargain, was snugly established 
at the Crown Inn, fully determined to have a wild roystering time 
of it. For Jack, although he was madly in love, lost neither his 
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appetite nor his high spirits. He moaned out his woes in his 
verses, and there he made an end of them. 

The inhabitants of the Wells were astonished at this unexpected 
invasion, for they were preparing, like the moles, to go to sleep for the 
winter. But they did not resent it, for the unusual chance of turning 
an honest penny in the dull season was acceptable tothem. Honest 
Giles Oldham, the landlord of the Crown—it would appear that 
all landlords were ‘ honest’ in the good old days: a very remark- 
able phenomenon—was delighted with his guests, for they spent 
their money in fine reckless fashion. He reflected with glee that 
he was the only man in the town who kept horses for hire in the 
winter, and he made up his mind that the young gentlemen should 
pay roundly for their pleasures. 

It was not so easy a matter for Jack to meet his beloved at 
Tunbridge Wells as it had been in London; for her guardian was 
never away from Torringwood Place, and that abominable old red- 
faced Baronet was always hanging about her. But lovers are not 
easily baulked, and this couple soon found a way to meet daily, 
unobserved. When two old gentlemen, who don’t take much 
exercise, eat a hearty dinner at the fashionable hour of three 
o'clock, and finish it by companionably cracking a couple of bottles 
of port together, they are apt to be overtaken by drowsiness. 
The Alderman and the Baronet might be trusted to be soundly 
sleeping at five o’clock, and then—why then, if you had been 
watching, you would have seen Ellen Tresidder, notwithstanding 
the cold and the gathering darkness, walking along a shady cypress 
avenue in the garden; and presently you would have seen the 
head of a youth peering over the wall that separated the garden 
from the road. In another moment, Jack Verinder would have 
scaled the barrier and would be sauntering with his arm round 
the waist of his mistress, while the cypresses shivered in the 
nipping wind, and the dry dead leaves of the neighbouring oaks 
danced on the path around them. 

When Jabez had been at Tunbridge Wells for about a month, 
he began to grow weary of the monotony of his life there, and he 
came to the conclusion that Sir Ralph took more interest in his 
port than in the success of his suit for Mistress Tresidder’s hand. 
So he took an opportunity to reproach him for his negligence. The 
Baronet puffed out his fat red cheeks and looked nervous. 

‘It’s all very well to talk,’ he grumbled; ‘ but what am I to do? 
I have asked the girl to marry me a dozen times, and she only 
laughs in my face. Her guardian could make her to do it, if he 
liked, but he won’t move a finger in the matter, although the 
match is worth five thousand to him,’ 
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‘Of course I won't,’ retorted the Alderman petulantly. ‘I 
told you so much long ago. People would get talking, and I 
should lose credit amongst my acquaintances. You owe me five 
thousand, as you very properly observe. Instead of sending you 
to the sponging-house, as I might, I keep you at free quarters at 
great expense, and give you the chance of marrying a pretty 
wench. A woman will wed any man if he is the only marriage- 
able one she sees. You have had her to yourself for a month 
now, and you are no further forward than when we first came to 
the Wells. It’s a scandal! You are neglecting your duty, Ralph. 
You don’t go the right way to work with the girl. She is young 
and romantic: you woo her as if she was a dowager. Try to be 
young, and lusty, and romantic yourself, and you are bound to 
succeed. Propose a runaway match: that is an excitement that 
no woman can resist. She'll jump at it, man, take my word for 
it. Then, one fine night, order a coach from Giles Oldham’s to 
be waiting for you at the cross-roads, steal away with the fair one, 
and hey for Gretna Green! Perhaps I shall give chase in the 
morning, to convince the world that my ward has acted against 
my will; but I shan’t catch you, I promise you.’ 

It was not a scheme that was likely to find favour witha 
middle-aged and rather stout gentleman, who dearly loved ease 
and comfort ; but the Alderman stood in the same relation to the 
Baronet as a certain personage who shall be nameless, when he 
takes upon himself the function of a Jehu, if the proverb is true. 
Sir Ralph had no liking for the task thus laid upon him, but he 
determined to essay it, so that his creditor should have no cause for 
complaint. On the following morning he took Mistress Tresidder 
aside, and proposed the elopement as calmly as if he were sug- 
gesting a game at cribbage. 

‘Oh, Sir Ralph! How wicked!’ cried Ellen, ‘ what would my 
guardian say ?’ 

‘Lord, my dear!’ replied the Baronet, ‘ you needn’t fear him. 
It was he who proposed it!’ 

The girl thought that the poor man must be joking, and she 
could scarcely restrain her laughter. His constant suit for her 
hand had become wearisome to her; but the novel idea of running 
away with the fat Baronet, and of her guardian knowing of, and 
winking at the escapade, had an element of absurdity in it that 
amused her not a little. She could not answer this ridiculous lover 
seriously. So she made a very fine courtesy and said: 

‘Oh, Sir Ralph, if ever I run away with any one, it shall be 
with the man of my guardian’s choice, I assure you!’ 

Sir Ralph was not over-burdened with intelligence, and he took 
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this reply as an assent to his proposal. He laid his hand upon his 
flowered waistcoat, and bowing low, declared that he was the 
happiest man in the world. It could hardly be said that he looked 
it, for he was wondering what effect a long night drive in the 
winter would have upon his rheumatism. 

Sir Ralph reported his success to the Alderman over his port 
that afternoon, and a little later on, Ellen was giving her version 
of the adventure to Jack Verinder in the garden. And you may be 
sure that she did not forget to tell him that her guardian was 
spurring this lukewarm suitor to attempt such a desperate action. 

Jack rapped out a very big oath when he heard of his rival’s 
impudence ; and he swore that he would provoke Sir Ralph toa 
duel without more ado, and settle the difference between them in 
that fashion. But before his anger had subsided a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him. He took a step or two away from his mistress, 
then he turned round, facing her, and burst into a hearty roar of 
laughter. 

‘What is the matter, Jack?’ cried the astonished girl. ‘Don’t 
make such a terrible disturbance! They sleep very soundly in- 
deed after dinner, but such a noise as that might awake them.’ 

‘It is splendid—splendid!’ shouted Jack, regardless of this 
warning. ‘ We'll do it, begad, won’t we ?’ 

And he seized the girl round the waist, and gave her a hearty 
kiss, 

‘ Jack, don’t be so rough, and silly,’ said Ellen, submitting to the 
rough treatment very quietly, nevertheless, ‘Have you gone stark 
mad? What are we to do?’ 

‘You must consent to go off with the old donkey, my dear,’ 
cried Jack ; ‘ elope with him, as he wishes——Ho—ho!’ 

‘Oh, Jack! how could you dream of such a dreadful thing!’ 

‘T never dreamt a better, Nell, my girl. Indeed you shall go 
off with him quite quietly. But mark you——I shall go with you. 
You will leave Tunbridge Wells with the Baronet, but you will 
step out of the coach at Gretna Green leaning on my hand, and 
then—oh, darling!’ 

Then followed more kisses, which the girl seemed to find very 
satisfactory, although they could not have thrown much light upon 
the young man’s proposal. 

‘T really don’t see, Jack ’ she began. 

‘Of course you don’t,’ he interrupted. ‘Trust to me. Con- 
sent to go with Sir Ralph, and everything will turn out well. 
Good-bye!’ 

And before Ellen could speak another word, her lover had 
vaulted the garden-wall and was lost to sight. 
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The fact is, that Jack had lately been thinking of adopting the 
same means for securing a bride as Sir Ralph had now proposed, 
but he had hesitated to undertake it. There were the dangers of 
pursuit, of a hue-and-cry, of capture, to be reckoned with. To 
fail in an elopement makes a man look rather foolish, and worse 
than that, it renders the chances of future success very remote 
indeed. But Ellen Tresidder’s story, and the certainty that as the 
Alderman was party to the plot, he would never pursue the fugi- 
tives, had suggested to Jack’s mind a plan by which he could 
escape with his beloved without incurring any danger whatsoever. 
But it was a plan that he could not carry oué unaided. So, when 
he left Ellen in the garden wondering what madness had seized 
him, he ran back to the Crown, dragged his companions, uu- 
willing enough to leave their claret and the warm fire in the 
parlour, to the cold desolate heath, and there laid bare his plot to 
them. 

And this is what the young scapegrace proposed:—That they 
should cajole honest Giles Oldham into allowing Jack Verinder to 
be the postillion that should drive Sir Ralph Cherbury towards 
wealth and matrimony; that Jack’s friends, disguised as highway- 
men, should waylay the coach at some convenient lonely spot, 
carry off the Baronet, and detain him in durance for twenty-four 
hours; while Jack himself drove on with his mistress, and married 
her without fear of chase being given. 

All this was very pleasant indeed for Jack, but it seemed 
hardly so satisfactory to his companions, who had to incur the 
chief part of the danger. Their opinions on the subject were 
expressed by the exclamations with which this story opens, and 
which Jack had the hardihood to stigmatise as nonsense. But 
they were a reckless set of boys, and having uttered their protests, 
they were overcome by their thirst for adventure, and they very 
soon agreed very heartily to share in the sport of trapping a 
baronet. ; 

‘ But the thing ain’t natural,’ said Tom. ‘ Highwaymen with 
any spirit in them would carry off the wench, not the old fogy.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Jack again. ‘ You are going to hold him 
to ransom.’ 

But the rest of the company quite agreed with Tom’s view of 
the case, to Jack’s great annoyance. 

Then they went back to their inn, and ate a hearty supper. 
When the meal was finished, they summoned the waiter, and 
ordered a bowl of brandy-punch, directing that the landlord should 
serve it himself. 

Old Giles understood this delicate mode of inviting him to 
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share in the revel, and very soon his smiling rubicund face ap- 
peared in the parlour above an enormous steaming bowl and look- 
ing like a red sun rising through a mist. While the landlord was 
setting the bowl upon the table, Jack slipped stealthily behind 
him, and bolted the door. Each youth assumed his very sternest 
aspect, as if he were prepared not only to drink up Esil, and eat 
a crocodile, but also to do any other outrageous act that the exi- 
gencies of the case might demand. 

‘Sit down!’ said Dick. 

‘And keep silent,’ said Tom. 

‘ And listen to Jack Verinder,’ said Harry. 

The innkeeper did as he was told, overcome with astonishment 
at the strange behaviour of his guests. He remembered that they 
owéd him for a week’s board and lodging, and he began to have 
qualms for his money. But he put a good face upon the matter, 
and smiled, and said that ‘they were merry gentlemen.’ 

‘We ain’t,’ said Ned, ferociously. ‘ We’re very serious indeed. 
Don’t interrupt.’ 

Jack stood very solemnly at the head of the table, and put his 
hand into the breast-pocket of his coat. ‘Giles Oldham!’ he 
began, and then he stopped. ‘He hasn’t got pluck to bear it,’ 
he said. ‘Give him a glass of punch.’ 

Giles took the proffered. liquor and gulped it down, feeling 
as uncomfortable as if he had suddenly tumbled into a nest of 
hornets. 

‘Giles Oldham,’ Jack began again, laying, as he spoke, a roll 
of bank-notes upon the table, ‘ you see that.’ 

The landlord felt a sudden relief at the sight of the money, 
and his eyes sparkled. 

‘Lord, gentlemen!’ he cried, ‘I ain’t in a bit of a hurry for 
the reckoning. I know a gentleman when I see him, and——’ 

‘Don’t interrupt!’ bawled Will. 

* You’re as talkative as an old woman,’ added Dick. 

‘Giles Oldham,’ continued Jack, ‘there lies fifty pound. 
Those notes are yours when you have done our bidding faithfully. 
If you refuse 

‘We'll leave the Crown to-night,’ said Harry. 

‘And spread the report all over London that your victual is 
vile,’ said Dick. 

‘ And that your liquor is beastly,’ said Tom. 

‘And that there’s ne’er a pretty wench in the Wells,’ added 
Ned. 

Poor Oldham was quite at a loss to guess why all these dire 
threats were hurled at him; but he was not anxious to lose his 
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guests, still less did he wish to have his house disparaged. So he 
promised that he would do anything in his power to gratify the 
young gentlemen. 

‘Then take another glass of punch,’ said Jack, ‘ and listen!’ 

The landlord obeyed, not unwillingly, and Jack went on: 

‘Some time not far hence, you will receive an order from Sir 
Ralph Cherbury to send a coach and horses, late in the evening, 
to await him near Torringwood Place. I wish to be the postillion 
that shall drive that coach.’ 

Oldham looked amazed at such a strange request, but he felt 
no disinclination to comply with it, in consideration of fifty 
pounds. 

‘ Gadzooks, Master Jack,’ he said, ‘it’s nasty weather to drive 
in; but if you have the fancy to save me the cost of a post-boy, I 
don’t see why I should grumble.’ 

‘Very wisely spoke,’ said Jack; ‘but that isn’t the end of it. 
The next thing is that directly you get the order, you must tell 
us at once, and have five fleet horses saddled on the instant.’ 

‘I ain’t likely to make any faces over that part of the business,’ 
replied Giles ; ‘but the horses will be extra, of course. They 
won’t be included in the fifty, eh ?’ 

‘You rascally old thief,’ cried Jack. ‘ Why, the fifty would 
buy up a dozen of your miserable hacks.’ 

‘Well, it’s this way, you see, explained the innkeeper. ‘I 
don’t exactly smoke your game, but I know that you’re up to 
summat as you don’t want blabbed upon the Pantiles. Now fifty 
pound ain’t too big a price to pay an honest man for holding his 
tongue; and then there’s the risk of damage to horse-flesh through 
careless driving , 

‘Silence !’ shouted Dick. 

‘ Rebellion!’ cried Tom. 

‘He is condemned to drink another glass of brandy-punch,’ 
said Harry. 

Oldham submitted to this punishment with considerable meek- 
ness, and his heart began to grow mellow within him under the 
influence of the generous liquor. 

‘You see that you keep silence,’ said Jack, ‘and we will not 
quarrel over the hire of the horses. Perhaps hereafter, if things 
go well, there may be another fifty pounds for the faithful old 
Boniface who could hold his tongue discreetly. These are our con- 
ditions: swear to observe them, or undergo the pains of our dis- 
pleasure.’ 

‘I swear!’ said Oldham, very gravely 
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‘Oh, that will never do!’ cried Harry. ‘We must have ati 
oath that is binding.’ 

‘Who has a Testament handy ?’ asked Dick. 

‘ An innkeeper don’t believe in the Gospels,’ said Tom. ‘We 
must swear him on something he reverences.’ 

‘The very thing!’ shouted Will, brandishing aloft the punch 
tadle. ‘He believes in this at any rate. Let him take his oath 
upon it.’ 

The sacred emblem of his calling was tendered to Oldham, 
who took it in his hands, and kissed it very demurely. Then 
when he had made a low reverence to the company, he was allowed 
to with jraw. 

The door of the parlour was locked again, and the conspirators 
set about maturing their plans. With the aid of the punch-bowl 
matters were arranged very dramatically. It was agreed on all 
hands that there must be a desperate encounter between the out- 
laws and the valiant postillion before the coach was surrendered, 
to be effected by much firing of pistols charged with nothing more 
death-dealing than gunpowder. The highwaymen were to be 
masked, lest by any chance they should be recognised by their 
prisoner. Sir Ralph was to be detained at some lonely country 
inn for twenty-four hours as an escaped lunatic who had provident- 
ially been retaken. Then the amateur Knights of the Road were 
to ride for dear life to London, leaving the Baronet to shift for 
himself sell their horses, and settle down quietly in the Temple 
until the excitement consequent upon the outrage should have 
subsided. It was early morning before these youths went to bed, 
feeling exceedingly courageous, and mighty keen for the exploit. 

On the following afternoon, when the sun was setting, Jack 
jumped over the wall at Torringwood Place, and found Mistress 
Tresidder awaiting him in the avenue. He had spoken to her in 
parables on the previous day, and had left her in amazement. 
Now that his plan was matured, he was able to explain it fully. 
The girl listened with wide-open eyes, admiring her lover’s saga- 
city. . 

. Oh Jack!’ she exclaimed, when he had finished, ‘ how clever 
of you—how brave !’ 

You see that she was very much in love indeed, and love may 
have blinded her somewhat. An unbiassed young lady would 
hardly have thought that it needed very great courage for five 
stalwart young fellows to capture a middle-aged gentleman. 

‘But Jack,’ she continued, after a moment’s silence, ‘if your 
friends should fail to capture us, what should we do then ? Should 
I have to marry Sir Ralph ?’ 
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‘It’s impossible, Nell,’ Jack answered. ‘They can’t by any 
chance miss us. Besides, if they did, there would be a hundred 
ways of getting rid of Sir Ralph.’ 

And Ellen had such faith in her lover that she committed 
herself to this wild adventure. She even made bold to press the 
Baronet to hasten the time for their secret departure. This 
was something incomprehensible to Sir Ralph. He had been 
wooing this wayward young lady with might and main for more 
than a year, and had hitherto met with nothing but scorn and re- 
buffs. And now, when he proposed marriage in the most uncom- 
fortable manner conceivable, Mistress Tresidder jumped at it— 
almost indelicately, he thought. He ventured once to hint that, 
since everybody was so happily agreed in desiring the marriage, it 
might be allowed to take place in a more commonplace but less 
scandalous and laborious fashion. Mistress Tresidder turned pale 
at the horrid suggestion, and declared that her heart was set on a 
runaway match, and that she would marry Sir Ralph at Gretna 
Green, or not at all. The Baronet groaned, cursed the obstinacy 
of womankind, and consulted his friend the Alderman upon the 
subject ; but he did not derive much solace from the interview. 
Jabez Wood’s vanity was flattered when he found that he had been 
keen enough to discover the right way to win his ward’s affections, 
and we know that he had reasons of policy for favouring the elope- 
ment. 

‘Ralph, you’re an ass,’ he said, very bluntly. ‘Women are 
queer cattle, and you must take them as you find them. It 
isn’t every day that a man gets the chance of a fortune for the 
trouble of taking a journey to the Borders. If you don’t go off 
with the wench while she is willing, and that pretty promptly, my 
patience will be exhausted, and you may find yourself lodged in 
the Fleet, instead of being in the arms of a pretty woman. But 
perhaps you would prefer it.’ 

Sir Ralph pondered over his hard case for a day or two, and I 
suppose that he came to the conclusion that of the two evils he 
did not prefer the Fleet. At any rate, on the afternoon of Christ- 
mas eve, Giles Oldham entered the parlour where the conspirators 
were sitting, chafing at the delay of their exploit, and having 
closed the door, he winked twice, very sagaciously. 

‘Master Jack,’ he said, ‘you must ride post-boy to-night. 
Your horses are saddled and ready.’ 

A few minutes afterwards five horsemen, muffled in long riding- 
cloaks, might have been seen to dash out of the yard at the Crown 
and take the road northward from Tunbridge Wells. At half-past 
nine in the evening a pair of horses stood harnessed to a lumbering 
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old coach in the same yard. Giles Oldham was lighting the lamps, 
and the ostler was blowing his fingers to warm them. Master Jack 
came out of the inn, dressed in a weather-stained blue jacket faced 
with white, buckskin breeches, and high jack-boots, and with a brace 
of pistols in his belt. Before he mounted he slipped a roll of notes 
into the innkeeper’s hand. 

‘ That shall be doubled,’ he whispered, ‘if things go well.’ 

‘Thank you kindly, Master Jack,’ said Oldham ; ‘I wish you a 
pleasant journey, and withal, a Merry Christmas.’ 

‘IT am certain of that, old buck,’ cried Jack with a laugh; and 
then he sprang into the saddle, cracked his long whip, and the 
coach thundered out into the road. Giles Oldham stood in the 
gateway, fingering the notes with one hand and scratching his 
head with the other. He watched the receding coach until it 
turned a corner. 

‘What a devil the young scapegrace is after, I can’t make 
out,’ he muttered as he went back to his warm fire-side. ‘A mad 
Christmas frolic it is, to be sure! Hows’ever, fifty pound is fifty 
pound, and he shall pay smartly for damages if he brings my cattle 
to grief.’ 

The night was bitterly cold, and the roads were frost-bound. 
The moon had not yet risen, and the stars shone brilliantly in the 
clear night air. Low in the eastern sky lay a black bulwark of 
threatening clouds, and the east wind sang cheerlessly through 
the leafless branches of the trees, which groaned and shivered as 
if they too felt its cruel keenness. Ten o’clock rang out from a 
church tower in the town when Jack drew rein at the four cross 
roads near Torringwood Place. He looked up at the windows of 
the house, and not a light was to be seen in them. All seemed 
dark and deserted. A horrible fear stole over him. What if 
Sir Ralph’s plan had been changed, and Ellen had been forced to 
wed him against her will. He beat his hands against his breast 
to keep them from growing numb, and to drive out the dreadful 
suspicion. The quarter struck: he was forced to walk his horses 
down the road to keep warmth in them. The half-hour—still no 
sign of the approach of the fugitives. The suspense was becoming 
unbearable. Jack cursed his folly for staking his happiness upon 
a chance that he could not control. Three quarters :—Jack would 
surely have done something desperate, if at that moment he had 
not heard a gate creak on its hinges, and seen two muffled figures 
coming towards him. 

‘ Confound the ruffian!’ growled Jack through his set teeth, 
and clutching his whip very tightly; for he saw that Sir Ralph 
had his arm round the waist of the lady. But he controlled his 
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rage, sprang from his saddle, and opened the coach door, touching 
his cap very respectfully. 

‘ Post-boy !’ he heard Ellen murmur; and he replied in a loud 
voice : 

‘ My lady?’ 

For he guessed that the poor girl was frightened, and wished 
to be sure that it was really her Jack who was driving. 

‘Thank Heaven!’ she murmured, and then she entered the 
coach, and Sir Ralph followed. 

Just as Jack was about to remount, he stopped, and came to the 
door of the coach again. 

‘ Are my lord’s pistols loaded ?’ he asked. 

‘Aye, my lad,’ said Sir Ralph, ‘ but I pray we shall not have to 
use them.’ 

‘ You had best let me look to the priming, my lord,’ Jack con- 
tinued, ‘ we drive through a dangerous country.’ 

Sir Ralph handed him the weapons. Jack took them to one 
of the lamps, under pretence of examining the primings. Then 
he stooped, plucked a handful of rime-covered grass, rubbed it 
into the touch-holes, and returned the pistols to their owner. 

‘It might have cost one of them a life,’ he thought, as the 
horses clattered along the hard road, ‘if I had forgotten that 
precaution.’ 

On and on Jack drove, through the cold and cheerless night, 
urging his horses to as great a speed as he dared over the slippery 
road. There were yet two hours that must pass before his friends 
would relieve him from the presence of Sir Ralph, who was usurp- 
ing his rights so scandalously ; but Jack cheered himself with the 
thought that afterwards his beloved would be his for ever, with- 
out fear of hindrance or capture. The night grew colder and 
colder. The rack of clouds to the eastward drove up in heavy 
masses, obscuring the stars. Then snow began to fall, a few 
scattered flakes at first, but afterwards faster and faster, driving 
in eddying wreaths, until Jack could see nothing but its dull grey 
shroud around him. He brought his horses to a walk, for the 
snow made trotting dangerous, and he strained his eyes peering 
into the snow-mist, to catch a glimpse of the friendly highwaymen. 
At last he heard the muffled pad of hoofs ; and through the gloom 
he descried two phantom horsemen approaching. ‘It is Tom and 
Ned,’ he said to himself; ‘they were always desperate riders.’ 

‘Stand and deliver!’ cried the foremost horseman. Jack 
pulled up his team, drew pistol, and fired. 

Crack ! went another pistol, and Jack heard a bullet whistle 
past him. 
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‘Hey! look out what. you're doing, boys,’ he shouted; ‘ your 
pistols are loaded with bullets.’ 

‘ Like enough they are, young whipper-snapper,’ said a strange 
voice close beside him. ‘Move another finger, and this one will 
be fired to better purpose.’ 

Jack saw the gleam of a pistol-barrel close to his ear, and 
behind it a stern bearded face that was strange to him. From 
the coach he heard two clicks, then an oath from Sir Ralph 
Cherbury, as he flung his useless pistols into the snow. 

‘Confound my prudence!’ thought poor Jack. ‘If I had not 
been so careful, Sir Ralph’s pistols might have saved us from this 
scrape!’ He dared not move, for he felt sure that the ruffian at 
his side would make no scruple to blow his brains out if such a 
course seemed advisable. 

The second highwayman dismounted, and opened the door of 
the coach. 

‘Since your honour is so valiant, it would be well to look to 
your primings when next you ride abroad,’ he said, grinning at 
the unfortunate baronet. ‘Towards those who submit to pay toll 
to us peaceably, we use the courtesy of gentlemen; to those who 
show fight we measure out stern punishment. Hand over your 
watch and your purse.’ 

Ellen Tresidder had hitherto borne the fright of this sudden 
attack with wonderful calmness, for she fancied that it was nothing 
else than Jack’s friends coming to the rescue. But when she saw 
the grim stranger greedily intent upon robbery, and when, after 
emptying Sir Ralph’s pockets, he turned his eyes towards her, with 
a leer of coarse admiration, and cried, ‘ Begad, a pretty wench too!’ 
a great terror took hold of her heart. She tried to call out for help, 
but fear kept her tongue tied. She could only watch, in speech- 
less horror, the movements of the villains. She saw them with- 
draw to the side of the road, and consult in low whispers. Then 
they chuckled together, and the man who had rifled Sir Ralph 
came up to the coach-door again. 

‘Now then, jump out, old gentleman,’ he said, ‘you have 
journeyed far enough for one night. The lady is food for your 
betters, and is going to travel with us. She will love free life 
with a brave outlaw far better, I warrant, than the company of a 
broken-down beau.’ 

‘Never!’ shouted Jack, in high fury; and, regardless of danger, 
he flung himself from his saddle, and rushed upon the rascals, 
resolved to defend his beloved at all hazards. A blow from the 
butt-end of a pistol sent him sprawling backwards into the snow. 
When he staggered to his feet again, he was dazed and giddy; 
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and before he could recover his senses, the robbers had pinioned 
his arms, and had led him to a neighbouring oak-tree. Sir Ralph 
was brought there also, more dead than alive with terror. One of 
the highwaymen unwound a rope that he carried round his body, 
and deftly tied the prisoners by the arms and legs to the stump. 
Miss Tresidder screamed for help, and cried out that her darling 
Jack was being murdered. 

‘ Darling Jack indeed!’ growled Sir Ralph, ‘oh damme!’ 

Jack struggled violently to escape, and go to Ellen’s aid, but 
his bonds were too strong, and they resisted all his efforts. He 
could only grind his teeth and swear helplessly, while he watched 
one of the highwaymen mount as postillion, leaving his horse in 
the charge of his companion. Then the coach moved on, and 
disappeared in the swirl of the snow and the darkness. 

It is not a pleasant thing to be tied to a tree on a winter 
night in a snowstorm, nor does it add to one’s comfort to have a 
broken head. But far more grievous than either it is to know 
that the girl whom you love is in the clutches of villains, and that 
you can do nothing to save her. And when all these evils afflict 
at one time, perhaps nothing would make them more unbearable 
than to be strapped up next to a nervous old gentleman, who 
keeps on bawling that he is catching his death of cold, and that 
he is certain to be tormented with rheumatism. Yet all these 
troubles fell to Jack Verinder’s lot. He cursed the foolhardiness 
that had brought his beloved into such peril, and he cursed still 
more the fool next him, upon whom he laid all the blame of it. 

While these events were happening, Jack’s five friends had been 
lying in wait for the coach under a clump of trees on some rising 
ground, and their ardour for a night adventure had been hourly 
abating. The exploit had looked very fine and romantic over a 
cheery fire and claret ; but to sit half the night bestriding a horse 
in the midst of a blinding snow-storm is apt to make a man 
churlish. He is likely to think it second-rate sport to capture a 
bride for another; and that a warm bed in a country inn is better 
than playing the highwayman. The young fellows swore that 
Jack was late; that he had lost his way; that he had probably 
never started; and they were just on the point of turning round 
and riding off in dudgeon, when the snow began to abate. The 
heavy storm-clouds broke, the moon shone forth between them, 
and all around them stretched a broad white expanse of country, 
revealed as if by magic. And up the hill towards them came a 
coach, slowly lumbering ; the horses with heads low down, toiling 
against the snow-drifts ; and behind the coach, a rider, leading a 
horse unmounted, 
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‘Hist !’ cried Ned, ‘they are coming!’ and the youngsters 
drew back into hiding. 

‘That’s Oldham’s coach for certain,’ said Harry, ‘ but 

‘They have met with an accident, sure,’ whispered Dick, ¢ else, 
why the two horsemen behind them ?’ 

‘We must do our part at any rate,’ said Tom, ‘ accident or no 
accident : so when I give the signal, set upon them.’ 

When the coach was within fifty paces of the ambush, out 
sprang our five adventurers and charged down the road very 
gallantly, shouting to the driver to stop and submit to their mercy. 
The driver did stop quite promptly, and seeing, as he thought, five 
hardy highwaymen, flourishing pistols and intent on plunder, he 
nimbly slipped from the saddle and mounting his own horse, he 
dashed away with his companion as fast as their horses could carry 
them. Then, turning down a by-road, they were lost to sight 
between the hedges. 

Our young gentlemen drew rein, astonished at this proceeding, 
which had never been part of their agreement with Jack. 

‘Is Jack mad,’ cried Dick, ‘or playing us a trick: or is there 
witchcraft in it ?’ 

For there stood the horses, panting, with steaming nostrils, 
glad to rest from their labour; and behind them the coach, snow- 
powdered, and seemingly empty. 

The young fellows were brave enough, but their hearts sank 
into their jack-boots ; for there was something weird in the motion- 
less coach, and in the sudden vanishing of the riders. And the 
moonlight came and went, casting shadows most unearthly. 

At last Tom summoned up courage, and rode up to the coach 
with caution. He bent down in his saddle and peered in at the 
window. Then with a shout, he sprang from his horse, flung open 
the coach-door, and entered. His friends rode up at his cry, and 
they saw that there was a girl in the coach. Tom was throwing 
back her hood, and chafing her hands and her temples. 

‘ She’s dead,’ said Tom, ‘ or she is swooning, and we have drunk 
up all our brandy!’ 

Ellen Tresidder had fainted from fright, but she soon showed 
signs of reviving. She opened her eyes, and moaned, and be- 
sought the good gentlemen to be merciful. 

‘Come, come, don’t be frightened,’ said Tom ; ‘ we are inte, 
Jack’s friends, and we will protect you!’ 

‘Ah Jack! my darling Jack,’ cried the girl piteously, and 
then she burst into tears. 

‘Where is he?’ said Tom; ‘ tell us, for sure he would never 
have left you.’ 
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‘Ah no!’ Ellen sobbed; ‘but they took him from me, the 
brigands, and they hanged him by the road-side. JI saw them 
seize him, and get ready the rope; and then I fainted with 
horror.’ 

‘Hanged!’ cried the youths in a breath, looking in each 
other’s faces blankly. 

‘ Bring on the coach, you others, I’m off,’ shouted Tom. ‘ Who 
knows? there may yet be time.’ 

He drove his spurs deep into his horse’s sides, and he sped 
down the road like lightning. Ned came close on his track, for 
these two were the desperate riders. The horses plunged through 
the snow as if they knew of the danger: heads stretched out, 
ears down, and nostrils red and inflated. Behind them the 
powdery snow flung up by their hoofs curled away in the breeze 
like smoke-wreaths. And along the eastern horizon was the grey 
dawn of Christmas morning. 

‘Hurrah!’ shouted Tom, ‘Jack is safe!’ For there in the 
distance they saw him, tied to a tree, and helpless, and by his side 
Sir Ralph, very blue in the face, and swearing. And the truth of 
what had happened broke in upon them. nd as they drew rein 
by the tree, they burst into hearty laughter. 

‘Oh, Tom, they have carried her off,’ groaned Jack. 

‘ No, no, she is safe!” 

‘We have got her!’ 

‘God be thanked !’ 

Jack could laugh too now, although he was stiff and freezing, 
when his two friends jumped from their horses, and bowing with 
mighty ceremony, wished the prisoners a Merry Christmas. 

‘A curse on your Merry Christmas!’ muttered Sir Ralph, his 
jaws rattling as he spoke like a pair of castanets. ‘What have 
you done with my wife, you knaves? Give her up, or I'll have 
you to Tyburn.’ 

‘Your wife!’ shouted Jack, in a rage, ‘ how dare you insult 
Miss Tresidder: she is betrothed to me, and none but me shall 
she marry.’ 

‘ Hear the rascally post-boy,’ the Knight retorted with as much 
dignity as a man can show when he is tied toatree. ‘Let me 
loose, you scoundrels, at once, that I may trounce him soundly !’ 

‘Here’s a to-do!’ laughed Tom. ‘ How shall we settle this 
question ? the girl can’t be the wife of one, and yet betrothed to 
the other. Iam afraid, gentlemen, you must remain in bondage 
a while longer. Here comes the coach and the lady. Perhaps 
she will throw light on the matter.’ 

And sure enough, through the snow, and the chill early twilight, 
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the coach could be seen approaching as fast as Harry could drive 
it, the remaining youths of the party forming an escort. 

There was no need to appeal to Ellen as to which was the 
favoured suitor; for the coach had hardly stopped before she had 
flung the door open. She sprang out into the snow, and she 
threw her arms round her lover. She laid her head on his shoulder 
and sighed : 

‘My Jack! my darling!’ 

‘Oh Lord !’ moaned Sir Ralph, ‘ the world’s gone mad I think. 
The hussy left me no peace till I ran off with her, and now she is 
hugging a scurvy postillion! Let me free, my good men, I pray 
you. I would give half my fortune to be out of this pestilent 
business.’ 

‘We won’t ask that of you,’ said Tom, ‘for half your fortune, 
I’m thinking, would prove to be no very great matter. But before 
we let you go, you must pass your word of honour that you give 
up all claim to the lady.’ 

‘Ay me, I'll do it willingly,’ cried the unfortunate Baronet. ‘I 
would rather lie in the Fleet than be tied to a wench that makes 
love to a groom so coarsely. 

‘ Wisely resolved,’ said Tom, ‘and now I think we may free 
you. But take a piece of advice,’ he continued, while his 
companions were unknotting the ropes, ‘and don’t make too much 
boast of your adventure. It will not redound to your credit if it 
is known that you were jilted for a scurvy postillion.’ 

They set the two captives free, and they placed Sir Ralph upon 
Harry’s horse, for Harry was to cont nue post-boy. Jack handed 
Ellen to the coach, and then he jumped in beside her. The rest 
of the party mounted to accompany the lovers a stage on their 
journey. 

‘Good-bye, Sir Ralph,’ the boys shouted, waving their hats at 
parting, ‘and again a Merry Christmas to you!’ 

‘And if you should chance to tell your friend the Alderman,’ 
said Tom, ‘ that you were cut out bya scurvy postillion named 
Jack, you may add that his surname is Verinder!’ 


OSCAR LANYON, 
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Mr. JoserH FENTON gave aninvoluntary shudder as he emerged 
from the principal door of a great business house in the Rue 
Desrolles, and felt the cutting north-east blast that at that moment 
swept up the street, sending the dust swirling in blinding clouds. 
It was such a blast as causes one to doubt somewhat the dispen- 
sations of Providence. But Mr. Joseph Fenton being a business 
man on business matters intent, had no time to dwell on the ques- 
tion of the good or evil of north-east winds. He merely felt that the 
wind was cold, buttoned his overcoat more tightly across his chest, 
hesitated as to whether he should hail a fiacre or walk the little" 
distance to his hétel, and then, having decided on the latter course 
of action, briskly descended the broad, stone steps of the great 
building. 

At the first glance you could see he was a thorough business 
man. He had a broad, somewhat square-set figure, and a hard, 
unsympathetic face, with eyes that seemed to be always wide-awake, 
always on the look-out for something as it were. Yet in his day 
he had been deemed a handsome man, but then that was when he 
was young; now he was considerably over fifty, and good looks 
are rather apt to be scared away by twenty or thirty years of hard 
work behind a desk. But though the work had been hard, it had 
not gone without its reward, for Mr. Joseph Fenton was looked 
upon as a financial magnate. He was a partner, a junior one be 
it said, in the enormous London firm of Marlow, Fenton & Co., 
and it was in the interests of the firm that he was in the French 
capital. 

The interests of the firm seemed in a fair way to prosper, for 
there was a bland expression and the flicker of a smile on his face 
this morning, and Joseph Fenton was a man not wont to smile 
except under singularly auspicious circumstances. 

When he reached the pavement he continued his brisk step 
and kept his eyes bent down, never raising them to glance at the 
passers-by. He was, of course, wrapt in contemplation of the 
transactions of Marlow, Fenton & Co. As he neared the end of 
the street he became suddenly conscious of footsteps following 
him, swift, though somewhat timid footsteps, At the same instant 
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he heard a light sigh, and a soft, pathetic voice besought him for 
aid, He turned half round and saw a woman, tall and slender, 
clad in crags and barefooted. Her face, save for her dark, sad eyes, 
was hidden by the thin shawl she had drawn closely about her 
head, in a vain endeavour to shield herself from the icy air. 

Joseph Fenton was not easily moved by human want and 
human despair. Not that he could be called uncharitable; on the 
contrary, his name figured on the list of subscribers of many a 
charitable institution, and opposite his name the mention of very 
pretty sums to boot ; but then, if one is rich, one has to subscribe 
to charitable institutions, be it only for the look of the thing. 
This shivering, ragged woman, beseeching help in the streets of 
Paris, did not come within Joseph Fenton’s category of charities ; 
she had no subscriber’s list. 

‘No, no. Go away, or I'll call a gendarme,’ he said to her 
grufily, and at the same time he made a side movement with his 
gold-headed walking-stick as though to push her from his path. 
She sighed again. 

‘There is no need. I'll go away.’ 

The words were lost on him, but not the sigh. ‘Poor thing, 
perhaps she is cold,’ he said to himself, something like pity touch- 
ing him. He felt in his pocket for a coin or two and turned round 
to give them to her, but she had left him swiftly and silently, and 
was already half-way down the street again. 

‘Gone to beg from someone else, no doubt,’ he thought, as he 
replaced the coins in his pocket. Then he went on his way to 
his hétel and his well-balanced mind reverted to business. And 
the cruel wind blew more icily than ever, and light, fine snow 
began to fall. Mr. Joseph Fenton felt heartily glad when he 
found himself comfortably seated at his dainty luncheon of cdte- 
lettes & la something or other. 


II. 


‘He will be in at half-past five, if Monsieur will be good 
enough to wait,’ and Joseph Fenton was ushered into a small 
waiting-room in the house of a French lawyer, who had to be 
consulted in the interests of Marlow, Fenton & Co. 

He drew a chair to the fire and stretched out his hands to the 
cheery blaze. 

‘A vile day,’ he ejaculated to himself. ‘Worst we have had 
this winter,’ and he listened to the occasional gusts howling past 
the window. By-and-by he found himself gazing at the picture 
over the mantel-piece. What was there about it that riveted his 
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whole attention? It was only a picture of a woman clothed in 
rags, standing by the brink of a dark, rushing river, the glaring 
light of a street lamp falling on her face. She was pale and 
emaciated, and her expression was that of absolute hopeless despair. 
The hands were convulsively clasped together and the head was 
turned away from the gleaming, black water, as though she feared 
the sight of it might make her waver in her dire resolve. There 
was something about the figure which seemed familiar to Joseph 
Fenton. Yes, undoubtedly he had seen those eyes before. But 
where? Inadream? No, in reality; that same morning in the 
Rue Desrolles. There was no mistaking it; the picture before 
him was the picture of the woman who had begged from him and 
been refused, and who had sighed so pitifully. It was easy to ex- 
plain. Doubtless some artist had fancied the woman’s face of 
despair, and painted her thus in all her poverty. Artists are always 
picking up strange people for models. Still this explanation hardly 
seemed satisfactory to Joseph Fenton; he turned uneasily in his 
chair and stared at the picture with a half-puzzled, half-frightened 
expression. For, at the sight of it, like a far-off memory, there 
came to him the vision of a face from the buried past, the face of 
one whom he had sworn to love and protect, and who had given 
him her whole soul. But alas! she was only a poor governess, and 
in his own interest it behoved him to cast her aside and trample 
her love under foot. The woman he had wedded was the daughter 
of the head of the firm of Marlow, Fenton & Co., and Joseph 
Fenton was then only a junior clerk in the firm, and—well, one 
must sacrifice someone’s happiness occasionally if one wishes to get 
on in this world. 

And now the poor governess’s face was before him once more, 
but oh, how changed! The last time he had seen her she was 
young and fair; now time and want had done their work. And 
the beggar in the street, what of her? Joseph Fenton clutched 
his chair convulsively as he thought of her. 

Could it be that 

‘Monsieur Morbillat has returned. Will you be good enough 
to step this way?’ 

Mr. Joseph Fenton passed his hand across his brow, and, like 
a man in a dream, followed the concierge out of the room. 


Iil. 


Next morning Joseph Fenton found himself wandering aim- 
lessly about the streets ; this time not in the interests of the 
firm. 
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All the long night he had been haunted by visions of a woman, 
at one moment stretching out her hands to him for aid, at another, 
turning with a sigh to the river where death would put an end to 
all her miseries. And the face of the woman was the face of that 
love of long ago, whom he had spurned for wealth. 

To shake off his fancies, therefore, he went out into the 
streets. Yet why did he direct his steps to the Rue Desrolles ? 

It.was as though some power were driving him to seek her. 
Perchance she might be there and he might help her. 

He was almost disappointed not to find her. With a shudder 
he thought of the river. Still led by a kind of involuntary 
curiosity he walked on till he reached it. For many minutes he 
watched the muddy water flowing oozily past, then turned away 
and went, whether to the right or the left he heeded not. On 
and on he hastened until he found himself on a bridge, and facing 
him was a low grey stone building, through which a stream of 
people was perpetually passing, in at one door and out at another. 

Without asking what the place was Joseph Fenton followed 
the people. 

One glance was enough to tell him he was in that most ghastly 
abode of ghastly horrors the Morgue. He grew sick and giddy 
as he gazed through the glass screen that separates the living 
from the dead, for there, facing him, he saw, oh God! the lifeless 
form of her whom he had loved in the far off past. She was 
lying white and stiff, with upturned face on which was written all 
the misery of a hopeless existence. 

She had been dragged from the dark river only a few hours 
before. 

There was no clue whereby to trace her identity, only on a 
cord round her neck was fastened a little piece of paper tightly 
rolled up, and on it was written the woman’s life history, the one 
word ‘ Forgotten!’ 

The man of business hurried quickly from the place without 
giving any information which might unravel the mystery. 


A day or two afterwards Joseph Fenton paid another visit to 
Monsieur Morbillat, the lawyer, and begged of him to sell the 
picture in the waiting-room. The lawyer stared at him in 
amazement. There was no picture there, he declared, nor ever 
had been. Whereupon, Mr. Fenton, to satisfy himself, went into 
the room. 

The wall over the mantel-piece was blank. 


EVA M. HENRY. 





Who? Where? Which? 


CHAPTER I. 
WHo ? 


A FEW years after the close of the American Civil War, pretty 
little Mrs. Vane was sitting, surrounded by her three babies, of 
graduated sizes, mending house linen, and enlivening her occupation 
by occasional glances at her husband’s portrait which hung opposite 
to her. The portrait was all she had of him just then, for he was 
in America, and she, in the quiet little English village of Garton, 
was awaiting and daily expecting news of his return. 

The sound of steps on the gravel walk outside came in 
through the open French window. Sallie looked up. A tall, 
graceful girl dressed in mourning was walking towards the door, 
but seeing Sallie altered her course and entered by the window. 

‘ Leonie Carlton !’ exclaimed Sallie in delighted astonishment, 
as she recognised a friend she had not seen for five years. The 
next few moments were spent in a very vigorous embrace indeed, 
then the new-comer disengaged herself and looked at her friend 
inquiringly. 

‘So you really are glad to see me, Sallie,’ she said, ‘although 
I never wrote to you all these years! So far asI recollect, I never 
wrote toanyone in my life. I heard about your marriage, though ; 
some one told Auntie Ray about it. That is your husband, I sup- 
pose,’ she added, looking at the portrait, ‘and your children—bless 
me, Sallie, three! How awful! at least, how startling—to me, I 
mean. Of course they came to you gradually, but it is so horribly 
startling to me to find my dear old Sal so very much married. 
They are pretty children ; I don’t know much about it, but I think 
they are rather nice—physically, that is. When they grow up 
they will have better manners, doubtless, and understand they 
should not stare at visitors so, Sallie, that biggest one em- 
barrasses me; would it mind if one turned it round and let it 
stare the other way ?’ 

‘Jt would, and it knows how to express disapprobation, I 
assure you. J am glad you like my children, Leonie, but I am 
not sentimental over them. I will send them away while we talk,’ 
and she rang the bell. 

‘Which of us is to begin?’ she asked, as the nurse took the 
children out of the room. 
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‘Oh, you, of course; tell me about your marriage. Are you 
happy—perfectly happy ?’ 

* Well, yes, almost.’ 

‘Only almost ? Why, Sallie dear, what is wrong?’ Leonie 
took both her friend’s hands, and looked down into her pretty, 
gentle face, all the brightness leaving her own in ready sympathy. 

‘Why, you see, Ned—my husband, you know—is an engineer 
and nearly always away from home. He writes to me often— 
such lovely letters, dear. Just now he is in America, and America 
is so very far away.’ 

‘Is that all? And do you really mind that ?’ 

‘ Of course I do.’ 

Leonie dropped her friend’s hands and stepped back ; all the 
sympathy vanished from her face. 

‘Do you know,’ she said, ‘I should have thought that rather 
an advantage. One could so easily love a husband on the other 
side of the world. That is the only good point I know about 
mine.’ 

‘Yours! Are you married, then?’ 

‘Yes, but it was no fault of mine.’ 

‘What do you mean? You would surely never let anyone 
coerce you into——’ 

‘You are right,’ interrupted Leonie emphatically. ‘I would 
not, I did not; it was an accident. I will tell you all about it.’ 

Leonie seated herself very comfortably in a low chair, watched 
her friend’s startled face for a moment, and then began: 

‘You know, we saw very little of each other after we left 
school. Your people did not like me, they said I was eccentric; 
so did my own friends. They were right, I suppose ; friends mostly 
are when they say anything disagreeable. I was eccentric; but 
if I could resign myself to the fact, why could not they? They 
were always worrying me, so at last I persuaded Aunt Ray to 
take me to America. America is a good place to be eccentric in, 
it is so big. I enjoyed myself there immensely until the war 
began. You know all about the war, of course.’ 

‘Yes, Ned was there at the time; he wrote me beautiful 
letters, explaining all about it.’ 

‘Well, I am glad you know all about it, for I don’t. One 
thing I understood perfectly—that if there was to be any fighting 
I would be as far away from it as possible. Auntie was of the same 
mind, but we were not quite quick enough in making up our minds 
where to go, so that fighting had actually begun before we started. 
I don’t know how it happened—perhaps we fled in the wrong 
direction—but somehow aunt and I found ourselves landed in the 
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middle of the night all among the enemy. I don’t know 
which side they were, but that doesn’t matter. A few hours more 
in the train would have taken us right through all the disturb- 
ance into the peaceable regions beyond; but that, it seems, was 
just what “the enemy,” whoever they were, would not allow, so 
the train was stopped. As many as had passes were told to go 
and show them to somebody. I don’t know what was to happen 
to the rest of us. Do you know what a pass is ?’ 

* Yes, of course.’ 

‘That is fortunate, for I don’t. Whatever it was, we had not 
one. Aunt and I were in a dreadful state of anxiety. Everyone 
said there was no reason for fear, but you know I never wait for a 
reason to be afraid—the opportunity is quite enough for me. We 
had been crying ever so long, when a man, a stranger, came up 
and told us that. he had—I forget how—got hold of some one else’s 
pass. It was meant for a man, his wife, and mother-in-law. This 
stranger said if aunt and I liked to go with him, he could get us 
all through with it. We consented gladly. We went somewhere, 
before somebody. Our stranger showed the pass, said I was his 
wife ; I said he was my husband; auntie said she was our mother- 
in-law. Altogether there were a great many awful fibs told among 
us. Very soon it was all over, and aunt and I were in the train 
again. A week later, having spoken of the affair to some friends, 
I learned that because the man to whom we showed the pass hap- 
pened to be a magistrate as well as a colonel, all those stories we 
had meant to tell had become true as we spoke them, and had 
actually married us. I was married to that strange American !’ 

‘ And did you never see him again ?’ 

‘ Never!’ 

‘ That is strange!’ 

‘ Not very—you see, we didn’t look for him.’ 

‘ What was he like ?’ 

‘TI have not the faintest idea. I never noticed him. It was 
dark at the station, and I was crying all the time. I don’t suppose 
I should have recognised him if I had met him next day.’ 

‘But you heard him speak; you would have known his voice?’ 

‘One hears a good many voices in five or six years’ travelling. 
Should you expect me to remember them all? and if not, why 
his more than any other?’ 

‘Certainly you would have found it hard to trace him!’ 

‘I should never have dreamed of making the attempt. Fancy 
me starting a husband hunt all over America! You used to say 
too that you thought it highly improper in a girl to look fora 
husband.’ 
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‘This is quite different. He belongs to you.’ 
* More’s the pity, since I don’t want him.’ 
‘What did you do when you knew what you had done?’ 
‘Left America, and went to Italy. We were very happy there 

until auntie died. Dear little auntie! I did love her, Sallie, 
though loving people is not much in my line. She told me before 
she died that she was always happy with me. I think she was 
the only person I ever tried to make happy, but I never vexed her 
knowingly, except when I would not give her back her ring.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you would not give her back the ring 
she lent you? Her wedding-ring ?’ 

‘ Of course not; it was my wedding-ring too. She had had it 
all her life, and I had only just been married, and needed some- 
thing to remind me. I did offer it to her directly she began to 
get ill, but she would not take it then. She told me to keep it.’ 

‘ And then, Leonie?’ 

‘Why, then she died. That was three months ago. Of course 
I was not going to rush home directly I had a trouble, to make 
some one else miserable with it. I waited until I felt fit to talk 
to people, and then I came to you.’ 

‘Iam so glad you came at last, dear. You know we always 
promised to settle near each other when we were married.’ 

‘Yes, I remember; we used to wish that the same man could 
marry both of us. Subsequent knowledge of the world has taught 
me that the idea was a little unconventional, to say the least of it, 
but we meant no harm, did we? Why, who are these?’ 

Two well-grown, good-looking young men were coming up the 
path towards the door. The one was fair, solid, and stolid; the 
other slighter, darker, less dignified, and more picturesque. The 
latter, Nat Elton, was younger by a year or two than his friend, 
Felix Caln, but looked older. He was good-natured and fairly well 
read, had travelled a good deal, and seen a good deal in the course 
of his travels. He had no objection to talking about what he had 
seen, or perhaps occasionally what he hadn’t seen, and was much 
more popular in Garton, where he had settled some three years 
since, than Mr. Caln, who had lived almost all his life in the village, 
and had not many ideas beyond it. 

Mrs. Vane, who had looked through the window at Leonie’s 
question, told her the names of the two visitors, wondering what 
they wanted. 

‘We won’t disturb you long, Mrs. Vane,’ began Mr. Caln, the 
moment he and his friend had been shown into the room. ‘We 
are on a message. Lady Mark sent us.’ 

‘What is the message? Is it about the concert ?’ 
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‘Yes, the concert. She was going round the village to arrange 
about it herself, but she had a cold, so she sent for me, and made 
me come.’ 

Mr. Caln had a way of delivering his sentences as if each was 
a distinct, separate essay, and the result of profound reflection. 
There was a suggestion of mingled apology and complaint in the 
manner with which he said the words, ‘ and made me come, as if he 
felt himself unequal to the task and aggrieved at its imposition. 

Mr. Elton laughed, and continued, ‘ So he made me come too, 
and bring a note-book lest he should forget anything. Now, 
Felix, your first question. You don’t mind, Mrs. Vane ? ’—pro- 
ducing the note-book—‘ it is not going to be used against you on 
your trial, you know.’ 

‘Oh, not at all. Well, Mr. Caln ?’ 

* Will you be kind enough to sing something ?’ 

‘Why, I do not sing. Lady Mark knows that.’ 

‘ Will you play something then ?’ 

‘Will you be kind enough to play the accompaniments for so 
many of the performers as shall desire it, Mrs. Vane?’ put in 
Elton. ‘I think that is what we were to ask you.’ 

‘Yes, certainly, with pleasure, since that is all I can do.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Felix, and waited gravely while Mr. Elton 
wrote down the answer. 

‘What time may the unhappy wretches who will sing come to 
you to try over their songs ?’ said Elton. 

‘ Any time in the evening.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Caln again. ‘Was there anything else, Elton?’ 

‘Yes. We were to ask if you knew anyone who could and 
would sing, Mrs. Vane. Garton is getting a little tired of the 
customary performers.’ 

‘No, began Sallie, ‘I’m afraid not. Oh, yes, of course. 
Leonie, you can sing well. Will you help us?’ 

Leonie had been leaning back in her chair, with her hands 
folded and her eyes fixed on her wedding-ring. She raised her head 
for a moment, and said, ‘ If I can be of any use I shall be glad.’ 

‘We shall be very much obliged to you,’ said Mr. Caln. 

Mr. Elton paused a moment with his pencil ready. ‘Then I 
may enter that—your friend—will help us, Mrs. Vane ?’ he said. 

Sallie looked a little embarrassed. ‘I—I think I will call 
and see Lady Mark about it,’ she said, looking questioningly at 
Leonie ; but Leonie did not speak or look up. 

‘Please let him write it,’ said Mr. Caln imploringly. ‘I want 
to be able to hand over the note-book to Lady Mark, and tell her 





if she reads it she will know as much as I do. If I don’t, she * 
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will ask me questions, and I always forget things when people 
ask me questions.’ 

‘You might just as well let us. We have the promise already,’ 
said Mr. Elton. 

‘Very well,’ said Sallie. 

Elton waited a moment, and then made his entry. He wrote, 
‘Unnamed young woman with her back to us will sing.’ 

Then they made their exit, and Sallie turned to her friend: 

‘Oh Leonie, how awkward I could not introduce them or tell 
Mr. Elton what name to write! I had not time to ask before we 
were interrupted if you still called yourself Carlton.’ 

‘ Of course not, now I am married.’ 

‘But you can’t call yourself by your husband’s name, for you 
do not know it.’ 

‘No,’ said Leonie, with a little laugh. ‘I would have taken 
the name in the pass, only I forgot what it was, though I must 
have heard it. I manufactured one from my own name. I 
took the most convenient letters, and hit upon Norcot. It’s a 
pretty name, and I feel as if I had a right to it. I sign myself 
Leonie Norcot.’ 

Mrs. Vane repeated ‘ Leonie Norcot’ slowly as if to see how 
the name fitted. The other went on: 

‘People see my wedding-ring—at least, aunt’s wedding-ring— 
and no husband, and, of course, assume that I am a widow.’ 

‘But, Leonie dear, you are going to live here; we shall 
always be together. People will ask me about you and expect 
me to know.’ 

‘Say that the circumstances of my married life are exceedingly 
painful (that will be true enough), and that I can’t bear to talk 
of it. If that will not do, refer inquirers to me.’ 

‘I don’t think the part of a widow will suit you, Leonie.’ 

‘Oh, I am not so wild as I was at school. I shall be very well 
behaved here.’ 

‘I remember you said that when we went to stay with the 
Morton’s together. You were very good for a week; then your 
virtue broke down. Instead of going to bed with a headache, as 
you pretended, you made poor stupid Randolph Morton take you 
out on a moonlight skating expedition.’ 

Leonie laughed in keen enjoyment of the recollection. 

‘Oh, Sallie, what a commotion there was! I believe Mrs. 
Morton thought I had eloped with one of her treasured sons. 
And I had really chosen the most uninteresting of them on pur- 
pose to escape censure. But I have done nothing of that sort 
since I was married,’ she continued gravely. ‘I never forget that 
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now I have in my keeping the honour of some one else’s name, 
although I don’t know what name it is. I mean to settle here, 
and live most soberly and discreetly.’ 

‘I should like to hear your definition of a discreet and sober 
life. Iam afraid you will find it dull.’ 

‘Gh, don’t you be afraid. I mean to enjoy myself, but I 
will never do anything my husband would not like—that is, unless 
he is a disagreeable, prim, narrow-minded man, such as it would 
be a pleasure and a duty to contradict and annoy. I shall assume 
he is just such a good-natured and liberal minded man as I should 
wish him to be, and be very careful never to do anything that 
might offend such a husband.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
WHERE ? 


LEONIE sang at the concert, and sang well. The affair was an 
excellent opportunity for her introduction to Garton society, and 
Garton society without exception took to Leonie. Her brightness 
and prettiness and her sweet voice won the good-will of the men, 
her apparent early widowhood touched the hearts of the women, 
and the young girls found her a delightful companion. Lady Mark, 
the leader and chieftainess of the little village, conceived a warm 
affection for her. Nat Elton raved about her, and even the stolid 
Mr. Caln' was overheard trying to discover when the late Mr. Norcot 
had died, seeming very glad, but a little shocked, that Sallie did 
not appear at all miserable on account of his loss. 

Leonie kept to the resolution she had expressed to her friend, 
and played her part most discreetly. Occasionally she found her 
supposed widowhood tiresome, and there were times when she just 
realised that it might become dangerous; occasionally too she 
suffered agonies of fear lest her husband should discover and claim 
her. These fears, however, by no means prevented her from en- 
joying herself very thoroughly. Leonie had a remarkable talent 
for enjoying herself. 

The spring and summer passed almost imperceptibly, things 
drifted along so quietly at Garton, but one day Leonie was seized 
with a fit of alarm, and rushed to consult her friend, whom she 
found in the middle of her drawing-room from which the carpet 
had disappeared, giving directions to the servants, who were busy 
piling the furniture in a heap. 

‘ What is the matter, Sallie?’ Leonie asked. ‘There seems a 
little confusion here. Are you preparing for an invasion? That 
is a very neat barricade you have erected. I fancy with half a 
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dozen gunners and a field piece or two I could keep any troops 
in the world out of this room ; but what does it mean ?’ 

‘Oh, Leonie, I am so glad to see you. I have such good news; 
try to be glad to please me. Ned writes that he is coming home 
soon, very soon.’ 

‘Oh! and are you really glad, Sallie ?’ 

‘So glad I don’t know what to do.’ 

‘And are you upsetting the furniture to work off the super- 
fluous excitement? I remember we used to have pillow-fights at 
school, when for any reason our emotions were too much for us.’ 

‘No, of course not, but the house wanted papering, and I 
thought I would get it over before he comes.’ 

‘I didn’t notice the house wanted papering, but if it does, why 
need you blush over it?’ 

‘Can’t you understand, Leonie? I want to have everything 
nice and in order when he comes.’ 

‘No, I can’t; it was well enough before. You don’t mean to 
say, Sallie, that he will examine the carpets and peer into all the 
corners to see if he can find any dust? Is he that sort of a man?’ 

‘No, dear, not at all—of course not, but ’—and here Sally grew 
enthusiastic—‘ but he will know that I want him to see that I 
thought of his coming as a festival, and prepared for it in every 
possible way, and did all I could to make his home orderly and 
beautiful. 

‘And you will present yourself and the babies in faultless 
toilets, and the last degree of cleanliness, and therefore misery 
(it’s the babies I am thinking of), and say, “ Behold your house and 
household, swept and garnished, washed and whitewashed, ready 
to do you homage! ”’ 

‘ That’s about it,’ said Sallie laughing. 

‘Well,’ said Leonie, leaning back in her chair, and contem- 
plating her friend with wide-open eyes. ‘Well, it’s romantic, it’s 
beautiful, but it is incomprehensible.’ 

‘You would do just the same if your husband were coming, I 
feel sure.’ 

‘Do you? I don’t,’ said Leonie emphatically. ‘I should be more 
likely to pack up my things and go to the uttermost parts of the 
earth by the next train. Sallie, don’t raise such awful ideas. 
Recollect that might happen any day. That is what is troubling 
me now. Shall you go to Lady Mark’s picnic at Castlelea?’ 

‘No; that is on Friday, is it not? There are men coming to 
clean the ceilings. I must be here to look after them.’ 

‘Nonsense! they will do better without you. Come and take 
care of me.’ 
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‘ Why, Leonie, this is the first time I ever remember hearing 
you imply you were not quite able to take care of yourself. What 
can be the matter ?’ 

‘There is nothing the matter, and I can take care of myself, 
only it is a trouble, and I hate trouble!’ 

‘Be a little more explicit. What, or rather who, is your 
trouble ?’ 

‘Both of them; besides, there are two other men.’ 

‘ Well, Leonie, if you are getting tired of the very friendly 
attentions you have been receiving from Mr. Caln and Mr. Elton 
you will : 

‘Of course,’ interrupted Leonie. ‘They have been very 
friendly ; so has Lady Mark, and everyone else. They all know— 
that is, think—I am a widow, and feel sorry for me. Of course 
that is what makes them so kind, that is all.’ 

‘Iam very glad to hear it,’ said Sallie gravely ; ‘I had been get- 
ting a little anxious about you. Iam glad to be reassured; but if 
that is so, what is troubling you? Why do you want my protection?’ 

‘ There are to be these two strangers, Americans, at the picnic. 
Sallie, you need not laugh.’ 

‘ My dear, I can’t help it. Think of the population of America ; 
the odds are something tremendous against either of these two 
being your husband.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about populations. I don’t know how 
you reckon odds, but either of them may be, for all I know. Oh, 
Sallie,’ she went on frantically, ‘ think of it! Any man might be 
my husband, every man may be my husband, for all I know, if he 
is an American, or has only been in America. I live in perpetual 
danger of his appearing. Suppose one of these strangers were to 
walk up and interrupt a pleasant conversation by observing, 
‘* Madam, allow me to introduce myself as your husband.” ’ 

‘ Leonie, what nonsense! You forget you will be addressed as 
Mrs. Norcot; so if either of them should be the mysterious 
husband he would not know it.’ 

‘But he might recognise me ; he was not crying all the time of 
the ceremony.’ 

‘I believe, if the truth were known, you are beginning to want 
him to come.’ 

‘I am beginning to wish that he had been at the bottom of the 
sea before ever he saw me, and that auntie and I had been left to 
get out of our difficulty as best we could. Once more, will you come 
on Friday? No, I see you will not, so I will leave you to prepare 
your temple for the reception of your idol and go home. You need 
not look so startled. Iam cross and ill-tempered, I know, but I shall 
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not quarrel with you—I can’t afford it. You could; you have a 
husband, I have no one but you whom I may be fond of. Good-bye.’ 

Disregarding her friend’s invitation to stay, Leonie weut home 
and fretted herself almost into a fever—not so much over the pros- 
pective encounter with the two Americans, as because of what Sallie 
had hinted about Mr. Caln and Mr. Elton. Had they shown more 
than friendliness? Did other people think so? Did they think so 
themselves, and, if so, what should she do? What would her 
husband say ?—this husband whom she had resolved so virtuously 
not to offend. It might be absurd to think either of these Americans 
could be her husband, but their prospective coming brought it 
forcibly to her mind that she had a husband somewhere. Luckily 
she had arranged to drive down to Castlelea with Lady Mark, who 
would chaperon her as efficiently as the most exacting husband 
could desire. 

When the day of the picnic arrived, however, Leonie’s fears 
were set at rest, for on her arrival at Castlelea she found that of 
the two so-called Americans one was Irish and had only been in 
America three years; the other was so young that at the time of 
Leonie’s adventure he must have been at school. She felt re- 
lieved, but, her anxiety once over, a little indignant that her 
husband did not appear after she had undergone such perturba- 
tion of spirit on his account. It was annoying to be slighted in 
this fashion ; she did not want her husband, of course, but still he 
ought to have been there to take care of her. She felt quite a 
patient and deserted wife, but she would be very careful in her 
behaviour in spite of her husband’s remissness. Neither Sallie 
nor anyone else should have occasion for unpleasant hints to-day. 

So she kept discreetly with Lady Mark until that lady went to 
sleep, then with some of the girls until they began to wander 
apart. Finally she found herself left alone with a very sentimental 
engaged couple, in whose company she felt herself so distinctly 
one too many that she wandered away by herself. 

She had been sitting by the river about half an hour, when 
she heard steps approaching, and, looking up, saw Mr. Caln. She 
rose, meditating a retreat. 

‘Nice cool place, isn’t it?’ he said. ‘ Would you like a row? 
There is a boat a little farther down.’ 

‘No, thank you, I am going back to the others.’ 

‘Very well, so will I.’ 

They walked on slowly, talking little. Leonie was preoccupied 
and out of spirits; Mr. Caln looked hot and nervous. At last, after 
a long pause, he said suddenly : 

‘TI don’t talk much, Mrs. Norcot.’ 

‘No,’ said Leonie absently, ‘ but that is not a bad fault, is it? 
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If your friends want to talk they have a good chance when with 
you, and if they prefer silence, you are not likely to interrupt them.’ 

Mr. Caln did not quite understand this, but, thinking he was 
being complimented, fairly beamed with delight. 

‘Thank you very much,’ he said. ‘I used to envy people who 
could talk well, awfully, but I won’t envy anybody after that.’ 

‘Envy is a very unsatisfactory vice,’ said Leonie ; ‘it gives no 
pleasure, and is just as wicked as if it did.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so. I know I have felt a good deal of envy 
lately, and yet, if a fellow who talks is more interesting when you 
happen to want him than a fellow who doesn’t, he is more of a 
bore when you don’t want him.’ 

‘I think I see your idea and appreciate it,’ said Leonie, ‘ but 
your expression is not very lucid, is it ?’ 

‘I don’t know how I am saying it,’ said Caln, ‘but I know 
what I mean. Anyone can be just as much in earnest, and just 
as fond of anyone, and all that, as people who can talk like a parson, 
or a mill-wheel, or a book.’ (Mr. Caln’s metaphors were what 
Matthew Arnold would call literary rather than scientific; he pro- 
bably meant eruditely, continuously, and interestingly.) 

‘I dare say you are right; I never thought about it,’ said 
Leonie absently. ‘I wonder where the others are.’ 

But Mr. Caln, having laboriously followed the thread of his ideas 
so far, came triumphantly to the end of it. 

‘ All the same Elton is-a good fellow, Mrs. Norcot. Don’t suppose 
I am saying anything against him—lI’m only saying I care just as 
much. Elton isa good fellow; I shouldn’t like to quarrel with him.’ 

‘I am sure I see no reason why you should.’ 

‘No, of course there is no reason. Iam glad you say so too. 
No, whichever of us it is we need not quarrel, and if you. i 

‘Mr. Caln!’ cried Leonie desperately, ‘I have not understood 
a word of what you were saying; I suppose the heat makes me 
stupid. I thought you were only talking generalities. Ah, here 
are-some of the others,’ she added, as she came in sight of four or 
five of the party. 

‘ May I call on you this evening?’ said Caln. 

‘Oh, please don’t ; I shall be so tired.’ 

‘ To-morrow then ?’ 

‘To-morrow is Sunday.’ 

‘ Monday or Tuesday then ?’ 

‘Very well, Tuesday,’ she said miserably, choosing the latest 
date, ‘but I wish you would not,’ and she joined Lady Mark. 

‘Do you know,’ said Lady Mark to her, ‘I have made a horrible 
mistake in my arrangements ?’ 

- © What is it?’ 
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‘We Gartonites drove here, our American friends came by 
train ; there is no return train and no room in any of the convey- 
ances. How are they to get back ?’ 

‘Can’t they hang on behind the wagonette?’ suggested Leonie 
lazily. 

‘ Tam afraid not—at least, I should not like to ask them. Some 
one must walk.’ 

‘You don’t mean me, I suppose,’ said Leonie; ‘so I don’t 
much mind.’ 

‘If you can’t suggest a remedy you might at least sympathise. 
Whatever shall I do?’ 

‘What is the difficulty ?’ said Elton, as he and Caln came up 
together. 

Lady Mark explained. 

‘Oh, don’t distress yourself, said Caln; ‘we'll walk. It’s a 
beautiful evening.’ 

‘Yes, walk by all means,’ assented Elton pleasantly. ‘O'Brian 
will walk with you.’ (O’Brian was one of the Americans.) ‘He 
wanted to take the short cut through the woods to see the other 
ruin, and thought he would have to give up the project, as no one 
appeared inclined to show him the way.’ 

The arrangement did not appear to please Mr. Caln much. 

‘Why can’t you come yourself?’ he asked. 

‘ Ishould not like to disappoint O’Brian of seeing the ruin ; be- 
sides, I believe I am to have the honour of driving Lady Mark home.’ 

‘Turn about is fair play,’ said Caln, with an assumption of 
liveliness that did not suit him very well. ‘You drove Lady Mark 
here, let me drive her home.’ 

‘My dear fellow, I was appointed to the honour, I did not 
assume it; besides, you said you wanted to walk.’ 

‘ Really,’ said Lady Mark dryly, ‘I feel highly complimented 
by this discussion.’ 

‘It would be a pity to disappoint either of them,’ said Leonie. 
‘TI think I shall ask Mr. O’Brian to accept my guidance back to 
Garton. Here he comes.’ 

‘Oh, I'll go,’ said Mr. Caln, ‘I'll walk willingly enough— 
willingly rather than annoy you,’ he added in a low tone to Leonie, 
and he went. 

‘It is time we all were returning,’ said Lady Mark, so they 
all walked slowly towards the inn, where the carriages were already 
awaiting them. 

The evening was turning grey when Lady Mark’s pony carriage 
reached Leonie’s home. A maid came to the gate. Leonie said 
good-night to Lady Mark. Elton sprang out to help her to alight. 
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‘TI have not been able to speak to you all day,’ he said hurriedly. 

‘It did not matter,’ she said, wanting to make him understand | 
speaking would be useless. | 

‘No,’ he interrupted, ‘for you will give me another oppor- i 
tunity. May I come to-morrow ?’ 

‘No, I would rather you did not.’ 

‘Of course not. It isSunday. I will come on Monday, then.’ 

‘If you will I cannot help it.’ At this moment the ponies began 
to get restless and Elton had to take his place hurriedly in the 
phaeton. 

‘Well, Sallie, are all the curtains up, and all the ceilings 
whitewashed, ready for the expected husband ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Sallie brightly, ‘and I am in too good a temper to 
mind being laughed at.’ 

‘Do you know it is a whole week since we saw each other ?’ 

‘No, is it? Ihave been so busy I did not notice.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ said Leonie, with a touch of pathos in her 
voice; ‘you forgot me, thinking of your husband. Well, Sallie, 
I am almost converted. I am beginning to want my husband.’ 

‘ Seriously ?’ asked Sallie, turning half round from the basket 
of ferns she was arranging. 

‘Yes, seriously. He ought to be here to take care of me. It 
is not right for husbands and wives to be parted in this way.’ 

‘Why, Leonie, that is not like you. Has anything been 
troubling you?’ 

‘Yes, of course. I told you so before—or rather you told me, 
but I did not believe you then. It seemed nonsense to fancy 
either of them cared for me, a married woman.’ 

‘Yes, but you see you are thought to be a widow.’ 

‘ Perhaps I am a widow,’ said Leonie, beginning to walk up and 
down the room excitedly. ‘Perhaps I am a widow, Sallie. Perhaps 
all this time, while I have been thinking of my husband and try- 
ing so hard to please him, I have been a widow. Oh, Sallie, what 
if it were so?’ and she stopped in front of her friend with wide- 
open eyes. ‘Why did you make me think of it?’ she said breath- 
lessly, ‘and yet——’ Here she stopped, blushing. 

‘ Leonie,’ said Sallie gravely, ‘do you care for either of those 
two men ?’ 

Leonie drew herself up proudly. 

‘I am not likely to forget myself,’ she said. ‘ But oh, Sallie, if 
I had been free I might have been very happy.’ 

‘What has happened? Tell me all about it.’ 

‘Why, Mr. Elton is coming to see me to-day, and Mr. Caln is 
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coming to-morrow. They mean it seriously, Sallie, and I couldn’t 
prevent them. I didn’t know what to do, so I came to you for help,’ 

‘What do you want me to do?’ 

‘Come home with me and be in the room when Mr. Elton 
calls. Do, there’s a darling. Oh, Sal dear, I am so miserable; I am 
afraid of them both. What if they say it is my fault, and scold 
me! What shallI do? The only time I was ever proposed to 
before, he scolded me dreadfully—raved at me. That was because 
I laughed, though. I shan’t laugh this time, goodness knows,’ 
said poor Leonie, as she clung miserably to her friend’s arm. 

‘Leonie, dear, I really would come if I could,’ said Sallie, 
‘but I had a telegram just before you came to say Ned would be 
home this afternoon; that was why I was so happy when you came 
in. I can’t possibly leave the house. There are so many things 
I must do before he comes. If it were not for this I would go 
with you; though I think the notion a little ridiculous, for I 
could do no good. I am sure you need not be afraid either of Mr. 
Caln or Mr. Elton. They are not likely to scold you more than 
you deserve; but if they de, what of that? As far as I remem- 
ber you were always in the way of being scolded.’ 

‘What do you mean by “ not more than I deserve” ?’ 

‘I think you might have been more careful.’ 

‘Oh, Sallie, don’t say that. Don’t make me more miserable 
than Iam. How could I help it? I must amuse myself.’ This 
was said with such frank naiveté that Sallie laughed, and quoted 
‘ Je n’en vois pas la nécessité. 

‘It is different for you, Sallie; you have your husband, and his 
picture. It has often driven me half wild to see the sentimental 
way you look at it. And this is his house as well as yours, so you 
can take a pleasure in making it beautiful. Do you think I have 
not understood the whitewash and the curtains though I have 
laughed at them? And—and you have the children, Sallie. There, 
I will go home. Good-bye.’ 

‘Leonie!’ said Sallie, with a sudden impulse of generosity, 
‘I have often written about you to Ned; he knows what friends 
we are. Stay and spend the evening with us. Ned andI will be 
glad to have you.’ 

Leonie’s lips trembled a little as she answered, ‘ Sallie, you 
are a dear unselfish girl, but I’ll not accept such a sacrifice. I 
doubt, too, if “Ned” would be as generousas you. Thank you very 
much, dear, but I won’t interrupt your first evening. I will go 
home and get through my difficulties as best I can by myself. 
But oh! how nice it must be to have a husband—lI mean to have 
him come home—if you have one.’ 
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CHAPTER IIT. 
WHICH ? 


Poor Leonie went home envying Sallie intensely. ‘ Ob, lucky, 
lucky Sallie Vane,’ she exclaimed, as she threw herself into an arm- 
chair in her own drawing-room. ‘ Her husband is coming and she 
is glad. Could anything be more delightful than those two facts 
in combination? If only mine would come,’ she thought; but 
would she be glad, as was Sallie—dear little Sallie—who deserved 
so much love and praise from her husband? If Leonie’s husband 
were to come he would certainly put an end to her present diffi- 
culty, but might be shocked that such a difficulty had existed, and 
would surely want to know how things had come to such a pass 
that she was obliged to listen to two proposals of marriage. Leonie 
had decided in her own mind that she was not in the least to 
blame in the matter, but she felt it might be difficult to inspire 
a husband with the like opinion. Certainly, if her husband were 
to turn up she would have to undergo a scolding. But Leonie 
would gladly have accepted a scolding if there had been forgive- 
ness to follow. She would endure being scolded and enjoy being 
forgiven. He would dismiss her suitors for her—indeed, they 
would not require dismissal then—and what a relief that would be, 
for she was considerably afraid of both, and equally sorry for them. 

She heard a step on the gravel walk and guessed that it was Mr. 
Elton. She did not move till she heard the French window open, 
then she turned, impatient that he had not gone to the door, 
which would have given her time to compose herself. It was not 
Elton, however, but Caln who entered. Leonie just managed to 
smother an exclamation of dismay. She would have two lovers 
on the premises at once ! 

‘Oh, Mr. Caln,’ she stammered, ‘it was to-morrow I expected you!’ 

Caln had come half-way across the room and anchored him- 
self to a chair. He was, for him, terribly excited, and interrupted 
her impetuously. ‘Yes, you told me to come to-morrow, and you 
told Elton to come to-day. Was that fair, Mrs. Norcot ?’ 

‘Why, Mr. Caln,’ she said deprecatingly, ‘I must have seen 
one of you first.’ 

‘Yes, of course, and it’s all the same ; but when I’ve made up 
my mind to do the right thing, I'll not have it seem as if I had 
no choice ; so when Elton said he had your leave to come to-day, 
I came first because of that, and because you ought to know 
before you see him.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ cried Leonie amazed ; ‘ what is it that 
I ought to know ?’ 
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He struggled with his voice a minute, and then burst out with 
‘I’m not going to ask you to marry me, Mrs. Norcot. I can’t— 
it’s horribly hard, but I can’t.’ 

She was silent a moment, then said with a touch of womanly 
dignity, ‘ If you find that you do not care for me sufficiently to do 
so, I am very glad, Mr. Caln.’ 

‘Not care!’ he cried; ‘is that what you think? You don’t 
care, or I could not have done it. I don’t think it’s in your 
nature to care very much for anyone. I don’t believe you can 
even understand what this is tome. Oh, my Jove, it has been a 
horrible struggle, but I must not ask you. I love you too well to 
be a scoundrel for your sake. You won’t care. Thank God, you 
won’t care, or I could not have done it. It has taken all my 
strength as it is.’ 

‘I don’t understand a word you are saying,’ said Leonie. 

‘I don’t suppose you do. I don’t quite knew what I am say- 
ing. What I mean is this: I love you more than you have any 
idea of. I meant to try with all my might to make you marry 
me. Then [I found I had no right to, but I meant to all the 
same. Now I am ashamed of myself, and I have changed my 
mind. Mrs. Norcot, I knew you would not care, but it’s cruel of 
you to look so indifferent.’ 

‘ How else should I look, Mr. Caln? Surely it is fortunate if 
I am indifferent.’ 

‘I suppose it is. I verily believe you like one of us just as 
well as the other, but you might be a little sorry for me. It’s all 
the world to me. I’ve nearly gone mad thinking of it. I suppose 
some day I shall come to my senses and be shocked to think I 
hesitated a moment, but just now I feel heroic ; and, on my soul, 
I don’t know how I’m managing to get through with it.’ 

‘I am very sorry, Mr. Caln, if this grieves you so.’ 

‘If you only knew > He turned his face away for a moment 
and then went on: ‘ Elton will be here in a minute. I wonder, 
will you say to him what you might have said to me but for this ?’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Caln, you wrong me. My answer would not de- 
pend on chance, and in any case P 

‘Don’t finish,’ he cried passionately. ‘Don’t tell methat. Let 
me at least have the consolation of sacrificing myself. Let me 
think, when you and he are happy together, that you might per- 
haps have married me if Why, you are crying! Oh, it is 
good of you to be so sorry as that forme. Well, I’m going now. 
Elton will be here in a minute. Is it too much to ask you to let 
me kiss you once, Mrs. Norcot? I shall never kiss anybody else, 
There could not be much harm ia that. Will you not ?’ 
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‘No,’ she said very faintly ; but she crossed the room and held 
out her hand to him. Perhaps he did not hear her denial. Un- 
noticed by them both, Elton had entered the garden, and, seeing 
the French window open, thought it would be a fit and graceful 
thing for a lover to enter by it. What he saw, however, as he 
entered the room was not an agreeable picture for a lover’s con- 
templation. His eyes flashed, and he gave an angry exclamation. 

Leonie and Mr. Caln both started and turned towards him. 

‘I think this requires some explanation,’ said Elton. ‘ Mrs. 
Norcot, I hope I have not mistaken the time you appointed. 
Caln, was it honourable to forestall me?’ 

‘I haven’t forestalled you,’ said Caln sullenly. ‘I’m going. 
You need not look like a thunderstorm. Let me pass. I’m going.’ 

‘Mrs. Norcot!’ cried Elton, ‘ was this right ?’ 

But his tone and look were too much for Leonie. 

‘Mr. Caln,’ she gasped, ‘don’t go. I am afraid.’ 

Caln, who was already at the window, turned and stood beside 
her. 

‘You hear, Elton?’ he said. ‘I stay, of course.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Elton. ‘ Mrs. Norcot, will you not hear me ? 
I am sorry I frightened you, but I was surprised, and thought I 
had a right to be angry, for you knew—you expected—you told 
me to come to-day.’ 

‘You would come, Mr. Elton. I asked you not.’ 

‘I know you did, but you will hear me all the same, will you 
not? You will listen to me, Mrs. Norcot? I have a right to ask 
that.’ 

‘I will listen,’ 

Elton looked at his friend for a moment angrily, then at 
Leonie beseechingly. 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Norcot. Caln, you hear? There is no 
need for you to stay. I will not frighten you again, Mrs. Norcot.’ 

There was a pause. Then Leonie said : 

‘Well, Mr. Elton ?’ 

‘ How can I speak?’ said he impatiently. ‘ Caln, is this fair ?’ 

Caln looked at Leonie for instructions. She was leaning 
against the mantelpiece trembling, with her face turned away, 
but he could see she was struggling not to cry. 

‘I am going to stay. You may as well go on, Elton.’ 

There was nothing for it but to proceed. It would have been 
difficult to be eloquent in such circumstances, so Elton condensed 
what he had to say into two sentences. 

‘Will you marry me, Mrs. Norcot? You knew that was hat 
I wanted to ask, and, knowing it, gave me leave to come.’ 
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‘No. I cannot.’ 
‘Why not ?’ 
‘Oh, I am terribly sorry, but I cannot marry enghody: y- 
‘Why?’ The question came eagerly from both suitors. 
‘Because I am not a widow. My husband is alive, at least I 
think so 

‘You think so. Where is he ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ and here she broke down and threw herself 
into a chair sobbing. 

There was silence for a moment, then Elton said : 

‘Come, Caln, we have heard all that concerns us; we had 
better go.’ 

Caln did not stir. 

‘Come,’ continued Elton imperatively, ‘we have no right to 
ask Mrs. Norcot to tell us a word more. We are both very un- 
fortunate, but we have no one to blame but ourselves. We must 
not distress Mrs. Norcot any further—come.’ 

But Caln did not stir. ‘ Not till [hear more, he said. ‘I don’t 
care whether I have a right or not. Go yourself, if you like, but I 
won’t leave till I hear the rest.’ 

Leonie still leaned back in her chair sobbing. Elton took his 
friend’s arm, and tried to persuade him to go. 

‘ You are cruel,’ he said. ‘Don’t you see that Mrs. Norcot is 
suffering. She is not to blame for our mistake, and neither of us 
has a right to pain her further. Coming? That is right.’ 

But Leonie had risen, and stayed them with a gesture. ‘No, 
stay,’ she said. ‘You shall not think I have been more to blame 
than is the case. You shall not think I have been careless of my 
husband’s name. Hear my story.’ 

And she told it. 

The room had grown almost dark; Leonie’s voice sounded 
pathetic and spiritless, even to herself. How different the story 
seemed to her from when she told it to Sallie! -Then she and 
Sallie had laughed; now she told it struggling with her tears, 
her two auditors listening in eager silence. 

They both heard without interruption, but the moment her 
voice ceased Elton cried excitedly : 

‘ And was that a marriage ? ’ 

‘It was indeed,’ said Leonie. 

‘ No doubt about it,’ said Caln emphatically. 

‘ Then, my darling, it is all right,’ cried Elton; ‘it was ME 
you married. How fortunate! How glorious! Oh, my wife!’ 

He sprang forward to take her in his arms, but Caln inter- 
cepted him—flung him aside almost. 
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‘I never heard such impudence in my life! Mrs. Norcot—no, 
Mrs. CALN, he must be mad. It was I, not he; and I can prove 
it. Did I not speak just now of a reason why I could not ask 
you to marry me? Well, that was the reason. I was married 
already, but I did not know to whom. You will believe me 
because of that. On my soul, I believe he only claimed to be 
your husband because he thought he would have a chance of 
being believed.’ 

‘Mrs. Elton,’ said Elton, catching at his friend’s idea, ‘I de- 
clare to you I wasthe man. I don’t understand what Caln means, 
but certainly it was I who went through that adventure with you. 
I got hold of a pass written for a married man who did not need 
it. I found a young lady and an old one to act as wife and 
mother-in-law, but I did not recognise you, and I did not know 
till I heard your story that a declaration before a magistrate con- 
stituted a marriage in America.’ 

‘ That’s a good enough description,’ said Caln, ‘ only I was the 
man, not he. You remember you borrowed a ring from the 
elderly lady, and R 

‘That was so,’ interrupted Elton, ‘but I don’t know how he knows 
it. You were crying all the time. I was very sorry for you, 
but I had no idea we were married.’ 

‘I knew it was a marriage,’ said Caln, ‘and I wondered if the 
girl knew, or even remembered the thing. I heard > He 
was going to say Mr. O’Brian had alluded incidentally to American 
marriage laws during their walk home together from the picnic, 
but Elton interrupted impatiently. 

‘If you knew you were married you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself for coming here to-day.’ 

‘Perhaps I am; but it’s to Mrs. Caln I'll say so, not to you.’ 

‘ Be good enough to call my wife Mrs. Elton.’ 

‘ Be good enough to prove she is your wife.’ 

‘Do you not think,’ said Leonie, ‘that all this is disrespectful 
to me?’ 

Both men looked at her in perplexity, at each other defiantly. 

‘Don’t you recognise me ?’ said Elton. 

‘ Not in the least.’ 

‘Nor me ?’ said Caln. 

‘No.’ 

‘Could not you ask us any questions ?’ said Elton. 

‘Can you remember what I wore?’ 

Elton could not. He looked at Caln and saw he could not either. 

‘ Nor what the other lady, my aunt, wore ?’ 

‘Black,’ said Elton promptly. 
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‘ All old ladies wear black,’ said Caln impatiently. ‘This is 
nonsense. There can be no doubt about it. I know it was me.’ 

‘I am equally certain it was I—and yet one of us must be 
telling desperate lies.’ 

‘I think so, but it’s not me,’ said Caln stolidly. 

‘Oh, what am I todo? Who am I to believe?’ sobbed poor 
Leonie. ‘ Which is my husband?’ 

At this moment an interruption occurred. 


Sallie Vane had gone down to the station, pretty and neat 
and happy, to meet her husband, and had brought him home in 
triumph. The children had been inspected, and kissed sufficiently, 
and sent to the nursery. Then while Mr. Vane and Sallie lin- 
gered over the cool inviting repast she had arranged for him, 
because it was too late for lunch and too early for dinner, she 
told him all about Leonie, being full of remorse for not having 
comforted her friend better in her difficulty. 

As she mentioned the names ‘Caln’ and ‘ Elton’ Mr. Vane 
started to his feet with the exclamation of, ‘ That’s the man!’ 

‘What man, Ned?’ 

‘Rush away and put on your hat, Sallie. He ought to be 
ashamed of himself. They are both going to propose to her, you 
say; she’s sure to accept the wrong one. Women always do. 
Which do you say is there this afternoon?’ Sallie had forgotten. 
‘Then she may be accepting the wrong one this very minute. I will 
put a stop to that in time for her to marry the other. Be quick, 
Sallie. I have a message to give, and I dare not go alone.’ 

Sallie did not keep her husband waiting five minutes, and she 
postponed questions till they were on their way to Leonie’s house. 
They were shown at once into the drawing-room, the servant 
supposing Leonie to be alone. They entered just as Leonie gave 
forth her perplexed inquiry, ‘ Which is my husband ?’ 

The room was almost dark, but the lamps in the hall were 
lighted, and a flood of light came in with the new visitors. 
Leonie stood on the hearthrug, tearful, but too amazed to cry 
much. Caln and Elton stood a few paces off, each watching 
jealously lest the other should move a step nearer to her. 

‘I am sorry to interrupt,’ said Vane, as coolly as if there had 
been no evidence of present tragedy in the three faces before 
him, ‘ but I have a message to one of you gentlemen.’ 

‘To which of us?’ 

‘TI can’t say, as I don’t know you. You will know when you 
hear. You were in America at the beginning of the late war?’ 

‘ Yes,’ came from both simultaneously, so that Mr. Vane be- 
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lieved he was speaking to the one with whom he had to do, and 
continued : ‘ You got hold of another man’s pass in order to get 
through the Confederate lines, and by means of it took yourself 
and two ladies through, one of them as your wife?’ 

‘Yes,’ again from both. 

‘The lady learned, some time after, that, having declared your- 
selves man and wife before a magistrate, you were married. It 
troubled her a good deal, more for your sake than her own. She 
was a nurse in a hospital, devoted to her work, and did not want 
a husband.’ 

‘Was i 

‘Yes, she is dead now. Just before she died she found out 
your whereabouts. She had always known your name, but it had 
not occurred to her you were not an American, and she never 
dreamed of looking for you in England. I was with her when 
she died. She asked me to tell you you were free, and to restore 
the one token she had of you.’ 

‘This is maddening,’ cried Elton. ‘To which of us do you 
speak ?’ 

‘Why, to you, of course. You answered, so I suppose it is 
you all this concerns.’ 

‘We both answered,’ said Caln. ‘It happened to both of us.’ 

‘How strange!’ cried Vane. ‘It was known afterwards that 
two different sets of people had used the pass, but we supposed one 
to have been the man who had a right toit. Then there were two 
accidental husbands ?’ 

‘Yes, and two accidental wives,’ said Leonie, ‘and I am the 
second. Tell us quickly which is her husband, for the other is mine.’ 

‘Tell us quickly,’ cried Caln and Elton—one on each side 
of Leonie now, in breathless eagerness. ‘Tell us which!’ 

Vane could not overcome his bewilderment. 

‘I don’t know which is which,’ he gasped. ‘The old lady picked 
up the husband’s handkerchief, and gave it to the wife; that was 
how she knew the name.’ 

‘Then you know it tco,’ cried Sallie. ‘Be quick, Ned—the 
name—the name on the handkerchief. That will settle it.’ 

‘Ah, yes, of course,’ said Vane deliberately, producing the 
article, and slowly unfolding the marked corner and reading as if 
he had forgotten. ‘The name on the handkerchief is , 

But on second thoughts we leave it to the choice of the reader 
which name was on the handkerchief. 

DOROTHEA DAVENAY. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE SPANISH MADAM AGAIN, WITH ANOTHER GHOST, HOVERING ON THE 
THRESHOLD. 


At last the neighbourhood was gently titillated by the arrival 
of visitors for Lady Jones at the Court. If she had no rela- 
tions she had friends—intimate enough to come some distance 
to see her, and take up their quarters with her for a week—old 
enough“ friends to have known her in Australia, an item which 
soon came tolight. A lively interest was felt in the strangers, and 
Mrs. Reynolds called on them as soon as the etiquette in which she 
was a proficient would permit. ‘Now we shall get at the bottom 
of dear Lady Jones’s belongings and antecedents,’ Mrs. Reynolds 
told herself, with a smirk of prospective satisfaction. ‘These 
Australians will be clever indeed if they baffle and bamboozle 
me. ~ 
But they did baffle and bamboozle her, if, indeed, there was 
any tale worth unfolding to unfold. Yet instead of looking like 
the clever, sharp performers of such a part, the two—there was 
just a pair of the strangers—appeared the simplest, mildest old 
gentleman and lady in the world. The heathen Chinee was not 
more deep and specious, if they were deep and specious, for theirs 
was art so perfect that it could not be distinguished from nature. 
Dr. and Mrs. Baring were both of them small, spare, and white- 
haired, with a greater right to be hoary, so far as years went, than 
their hostess possessed. The couplewere dainty and fragile, looking 
as if a breath of air would blow themaway. Yet with that curious, 
contradictory strain of wiriness and elasticity in their composition 
which seemed to promise that they would survive younger and 
stronger people, they were warranted in coming all the way from 
Australia to spend one last year in England, and bid a final fare- 
well to it before returning to the country of their adoption. 

Dr. and Mrs. Baring were patterns of respectability and dis- 
cretion. Yes, they had known their friend Lady Jones for a long 
time now, and they had known the late Sir Benjamin as well. 
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No, he was not a very rough diamond. He was considerably older 
than his wife, certainly; a plain, unassuming man, perhaps, but 
one of the most intelligent, as he was one of the best and most 
highly respected men in his division of the great colony. Yes, 
they had known Lady Jones before her marriage; indeed, she was 
married from their house; that was because she was left alone: 
tke relative with whom she had quitted England was dead. 
As they had known both Lady Jones and Sir Benjamin for some 
time, the couple had done the Barings the honour of being mar- 
ried from their house. Yes, it had been an excellent marriage for 
Lady Jones; Sir Benjamin had been much attached to her, as she 
was to him, and he had bequeathed her the bulk of his fortune, 
while he had not cut off his nephews and nieces with a shilling— 
they had been handsomely provided for. 

Lady Jones did not break her rule about not seeing company 
when her friends were with her. She did not even take them to 
Blackhall, a little to Lucy Endicott’s mortification; while Mrs. 
Reynélds’s interpretation of the omission was that Lady Jones 
was ashamed, before her friends, of the singular cronies she had 
picked up, when so much better a choice had lain before her. 

From this circumstance, and from her domestic engagements, 
Lady Jones had been comparatively little with her late patient 
and his family for some time. 

There were points in common between Kitty and Lucy, though 
Kitty was strong as steel and Lucy was weak as wax. They were 
both diligent and dutiful, though Lucy’s diligence had been 
somewhat paltry in its results, and Kitty had made a great lapse 
from her duty. They were both exact and precise in their 
different ways, an exactness which in Lucy had degenerated into 
finicking habits, and in Kitty had taken the form of primness, 
with a dash of prudery. Kitty was much the more severe and 
solid in her taste in dress and furniture, while Lucy was addicted 
to ornament and flummery ; but both had the instinctive, exquisite 
neatness which has something to do with a certain mental purity 
and propriety. They agreed splendidly on the half-window-blind 
question, ard aided and abetted each other in supplying Blackhall 
with eyelids to all its eyes, from garret to basement. 

Kitty, with an accomplishment or two less, was far more 
thoroughly educated and better informed than Lucy; but though 
Kitty could have undertaken to prove the baselessness of a belief 
in ghosts, and the utter illogicalness of their having any abnormal 
existence in what is, for the most part to our short-sighted eyes, 
the harmonious economy of the universe, she had not escaped 
the effect of centuries of isolated Devonshire superstitions filtering 
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down to the latest natives. She had not seen the ghostly dreariness 
of the moor at certain seasons, and heard the wind howling and 
shrieking over the vast waste to no purpose. She had not sat as a 
sharp little child in the ingle nook of the Furze Bush, and been 
a witness to the unbounded faith of the country people in the 
supernatural—heart-rending, hideous, or grotesque in its homeli- 
ness as it was represented by primitive folk with long heads, 
fierce passions, and glimmerings of inextinguishable tenderness 
in their common nature—without receiving impressions which no 
subsequent education and experience could efface. 

On one winter night the family circle at Blackhall were 
gathered round the sitting-room hearth, the women with their 
needlework, Jem with his newspaper suffered to fall on his knee, 
the group looking less forlornly divided, and more friendly than 
usual, Some passing allusion was made to the manifestations of 
the Spanish Madam during the past summer. Jem scouted at 
them and derided them, as he had done all along. 

Kitty did not join with him. ‘Don’t speak so, Jem,’ she 
tried to silence him. ‘We do not know everything; we cannot 
tell what God may or may not permit. We are not even so inti- 
mately acquainted with the uses of things as to be entitled to say 
positively, as people often do, “ Where would be the use of a 
spirit’s showing itself?” Did you ever see it ?’ drawing closer to 
Lucy, and speaking in a half-whisper, while the wooden pins with 
which she was knitting a cravat for Jem remained arrested in her 
hands. 

‘I!’ exclaimed Lucy, looking as much startled and troubled 
as if she were called on to confront the ghost in person, and not 
merely to acknowledge a passing acquaintance with her. ‘* Yes— 
no. I mean I may have seen the person who played the trick— 
that may be, of course, whether I know it or not. But oh! don’t 
you think it is wicked to play such senseless tricks when it is 
just possible that such awful occurrences happen as the return of 
the dead to the earth? No,I am thankful to say I never saw the 
real Spanish Madam,’ with a shiver, ‘and if she should ever return 
to Blackhall, I hope she will not come to me, for I am sure I 
should go out of my wits, or just die on the spot.’ 

Kitty shivered sympathetically, and said hurriedly, ‘I hope 
nobody will frighten baby. After all, it is better not to speak of 
such things or think of them,’ 

‘I don’t agree with you,’ said Celia in her laziest tones. ‘I 
enjoy hearing all I can of this shade of my ancestress, and I take 
it quite ill that it should never look near me.’ 

The very next day, as if it were in answer to the reproach, or 
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a case of ‘speak of angels and lo! the flutter of their wings,’ 
the Spanish Madam was heard of again at the house which had 
been her home centuries before, and it was to Celia that she ap- 
peared. The favoured person was in no respects daunted by the 
compliment paid her, while she solemnly declared that she had 
encountered the appearance of the long-dead lady in the corridor 
outside the door of the sisters’ room. The narrator described 
minutely the Spanish Madam’s dress and bearing according to tra- 
dition and precedent, the lace shrouding the head and face, the 
long cloak, the time-honoured gestures signifying extreme cold, 
for which, as Celia broke the thread of her discourse to remark 
dispassionately, there was every excuse that either mortal or im- 
mortal could claim in the rawness of a February evening. She 
had not been frightened, she had kept all her wits about her, but 
she could not make up her mind to speak first according to ghostly 
etiquette. She had an uncomfortable impression that there might 
be awkward inquiries and comments with regard to recent events 
in the family, since she had always heard that the Spanish, as a 
nation, were full of hauteur and esprit de corps. 

‘What stuff, growled Jem ; ‘ you saw your shadow, or Lucy in 
the distance, and your imagination did the rest. You, too, Celia! 
I always thought that at least you were beyond bogies.’ The 
overthrow of his conviction appeared to disconcert him more than 
it shook Celia in her volunteered statement. 

Kitty made no alteration in her habits, but she would hardly 
let her child out of her sight, whether she dreaded a scare for his 
tender years, or that his progenitress might wreak on him her 
vengeance for mésalliances in general. In spite of Kitty’s vigi- 
lance little Hugh began to lisp of ‘b’ack ’ady’ and ‘’panish Madam’ 
in a manner suggestive of a private interview on his own account, 
in the course of which the ghost had waived its prerogative of 
waiting to be addressed, and had confided its identity and name 
to Hughie. He was a bold, fearless child, so was not even 
abashed by the strange experience. He seemed rather to regard 
it in the light in which he had taken his aunt Celia’s shaking him 
—as great fun. 

Lucy sat transfixed at the tales, staring at Celia as if the 
starer’s eyes would start from her head, vehemently denying the 
likelihood of the appearance, as matters of fact, yet never entering 
bare corridor or empty room without scudding across it like a lap- 
wing, starting at the slightest sound, shedding copious floods of 
tears when she was alone and hiding her weeping with a scared 
face if a spectator came on the scene. 

As if in obliging acknowledgment of the trembling expecta- 
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tion and fearful joy with which the rumour of its return was 
greeted and farther visits looked for by the Beavers, by Zecchy 
Sampson, and Lovey Veale, and Oxcleeve generally, it came again 
to all its old haunts—mostly in the dusk of the winter afternoon, 
but sometimes in the late dawn or early starlight, and, just as 
before, if anybody had investigated the coincidence with the care 
which George Fielding had bestowed on it, it would have been 
found that there was a remarkable relation between the ‘walking’ 
of the Spanish Madam and the strolling abroad of Mr. Tony North. 
It was the fresh scandal of the Spanish Madam’s restlessness, to- 
gether with other and more disquieting rumours, which brought 
George Fielding a second time to Oxcleeve. He came no longer 
for his pleasure. He had ceased to be influenced by antiquarian, 
legend-identifying propensities, or by any gentle dabbling in psy- 
chology. He was spurred on by vexation of spirit and alarm, and 
these feelings carried him straight to the Court, into which he had 
not ventured to set foot since the day when Jem Endicott dragged 
Delaval Pool, and Lady Jones feasted gentle and simple after- 
wards. 

George Fielding was lucky in coming up with the pony 
phaeton and its occupant just as it stopped at her gate on her 
return from Ashford, to which she had driven her late visitors 
that they might take the train for Exeter. 

‘Don’t alight,’ he said to her after the first ordinary greeting. 
‘I am about to ask you if you will do me the favour of driving 
across to Blackhall, while I'll walk by your ponies.’ 

‘Is Jem ill again ?’ she asked breathlessly, clutching the reins 
and turning the ponies’ heads before he had well spoken. ‘I 
thought I saw him with my telescope on the Tor yesterday. It 
might be rash of him, but Kitty said he had been as far as the 
Packman’s Bridge the day before, and was no worse, rather the 
better of it.’ 

‘There is nothing wrong with Jem,’ he said, scarcely able to 
realise what a spent woman she was, when her feeble gait was no 
longer present to his eyes, when her drive had brought the faintest 
tinge of pink into her sun-bleached, tear-washed cheeks, and her 
grey eyes shone bright as diamonds under her white hair. It 
might have been the powdered hair of some young beauty ‘ made 
up’as her great grandmother, and bound for conquest. ‘It is 
the Spanish Madam at its pranks again,’ said George. ‘I know 
you have an interest in all the Endicotts. I have no doubt that 
you agree with me there must be a stop put to these stage tricks.’ 

‘Of course!’ she said sharply, her brow contracting; ‘ what 
mad, defiant folly to try them again!’ 
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‘Exposure is certain to follow sooner or later,’ he said ; ‘indeed, 
if my informant told me rightly, there was a narrow escape from 
it the day before yesterday, when Will Tregilleas mustered so 
much Dutch courage from the drink he happened to have taken, 
as to seize hold of her by the cloak. A gentleman came between 
who seemed to start up for the purpose. Will was too much 
muddled by drink and dazed by the blow he got to recognise him, 
but I take it that it must have been Tony North. There isa 
pretty complication !’ 

She knit her brows again in pain and perplexity, but said 
nothing. 

‘I know there are morbid states of the body and mind which 
are as unaccountable as they are distressing,’ he said, hesitating. 
‘I cannot conceive how a modest, gentle girl like Lucy Endicott 
can indulge in such vagaries.’ 

‘Lucy!’ she cried indignantly, dropping the reins, with the 
risk of the ponies carrying her over a bank. ‘My poor little 
Lucy! Are you mad yourself? How could you take such an 
outrageous idea into your head? It is not Lucy, it is that un- 
happy girl Celia!’ 

* Celia!’ he exclaimed, in his turn stopping short ; ‘ Celia, who 
discussed the whole affair with me like a lawyer, and was ready to 
answer every question put to her, while Lucy sat mute and quail- 
ing. Celia!’ he repeated ; ‘ well, that certainly removes one great 
contradiction, for I could believe her equal to it, though her 
motive is inconceivable. But depend upon it, Lucy was in the 
secret. She was an accomplice, at least; if not, innocence never 
looked so like guilt.’ 

‘Don’t say an accomplice,’ insisted Lady Jones vehemently ; 
‘a coerced, cowed, unhappy accessory against her will, perhaps, 
but no more. Lucy is an innocent, simple, loving girl; as easily 
led or misled as a child would be. Celia cares for nothing and 
stops at nothing. She has the unfathomable cunning, when she 
chooses to exercise it, which is one feature of madness. She has 
no reverence, no tenderness, no fear. I do not know what harm 
she may not have done to Lucy, who has been at her mercy all 
these years. I am morally certain she has been playing Lucy off 
and making a catspaw of her in more ways than this for months. 
I would not have selected Kitty as a protector for Lucy, but in 
the character of Jem’s wife she can afford her some protection, and 
one can trust her; oh! that is such a comfort.’ She stopped in 
evident grief. He had no choice except to try her farther. They 
were rounding the last goose-green; Blackhall gate would be in 
sight the next moment. 
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‘There is something else I wish to tell you, Lady Jones,’ he 
said slowly ; ‘ you are kind to the people about; you know most 
of the poor among them; you are acquainted with Zecchy 
Sampson’s younger brother who is bed-ridden and blind; you 
drove past his house one day last week, and called out as you did 
so to a boy who was flogging a donkey unmercifully. Joe Samp- 
son sent his granddaughter to the window to see which of the 
Endicotts was outside. She told him there was only Lady Jones 
driving by with some company she had at the Court. He grew 
angry, and swore he would know an Endicott’s voice speaking in 
that tone among a thousand. When the girl’s mother came in 
the dispute was referred to her, and she said it was mighty queer 
she had never noticed it before, but now that the notion was put 
into her head she could see Lady Jones’s eyes were the marrow of 
the old Endicotts’ eyes. She was at the Ashford market, where 
she talked freely of what Joe had said, and what she had thought. 
An idle young fellow, who carries about all the gossip of the town, 
came to me with this mare’s nest; he asked me—of all people— 
whether some of the late Hugh Endicott’s family had not run away 
or disappeared more than a dozen years ago, and whether it was 
not possible that they might turn up unexpectedly.’ 

She had pulled her ponies up, and her hands on the reins were 
jerking them so uncertainly that he put his own hand upon hers 
to guard against an accident. Then she looked straight in his 
face and said with a full voice, ‘George!’ and he replied with as 
full a heart in his voice, ‘ Joanna!’ 

There was an instant’s pause while they stood and sat arrested 
there; then she gently shook off his hand, and flicked her ponies 
that they might go on. ‘You did not know me when I came 
back,’ she said, with the pale ghost of a smile; ‘I thought it was 
all right then. I had feared the encounter with you more than 
with Jem or any one. You may remember I faced you first to see 
if my scheme were practicable. I thought that even if you knew 
me you would not betray me.’ 

’ $I did not know you in the least,’ he admitted. ‘You must 
have gone through a great deal,’ he added in a lower tone. 

‘A great deal,’ she echoed, breathing hard. 

‘The first time I recognised you,’ he volunteered the informa- 
tion, ‘was the day I met you at Blackhall, when you would be at 
the bottom of this very story of the Spanish Madam, your ances- 
tress as well as Celia’s and Lucy’s, though you had not heard of 
her in the old days.’ 

‘Ah! did you find me out then?’ she exclaimed, as if she 
were half vexed, half amused. ‘But you kept my secret, and you 
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helped me to do what I wanted, though I could see that you did 
not half approve ; while I had no suspicion of all the reasons which 
you had for your disapproval.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said ruefully, ‘and it is not the first time you have 
made me help you in what I did not approve of. If it had not 
been for me, if I had not sold those colts for you and brought 
you the money—while I little guessed the use you were going to 
put it to—you could never have quitted Blackhall.’ 

A spasm of pain passed over her face. ‘Do not speak of it,’ 
she said ; ‘I cannot tell yet whether I was inspired for her deliver- 
ance or possessed with a devil, as I am sure more than ong of the 
Endicotts have been.’ 

‘But it must be spoken of,’ he said firmly; ‘it has come to 
that, for otherwise it will all come out in spite of you. You are 
going to tell them, and I am here to stand by you, if you will 
let me.’ 

‘ Old friend!’ she said, with a quick emphasis of thanks; but 
she drooped in every line of her figure, and in a second looked 
aged, worn, and feeble ; she who had not reached her fortieth year, 
and had once been a young Diana in suppleness of limb and glow 
of health and vigour. ‘To be rejected and spurned by them all,’ 
she said with a dry sob of anguish, ‘I who have thought of them 
so long, and would do anything to serve them.’ 

‘But what could you expect?’ he remonstrated with a man’s 
bluntness ; ‘ you might have been sure that the truth would come 
out some day, and that before long. There never was such a thing 
heard of as so great a deception practised to the end where near 
relations as well as common acquaintances were concerned; and 
when the revelation is made, the discovery that you have grossly 
misled them is not likely to wipe out old grievances, and pre- 
possess your family in yourfavour. Nodoubt you were fain to load 
them with benefits, but these were received under a false impres- 
sion. I can tell you it was the very worst policy to pursue where 
Jem was concerned. Don’t you see it was like cheating him into 
swallowing a bribe? A man’s whole pride and honesty would 
revolt at such treatment.’ 

He was forcing himself to put the stern truth plainly before 
her, in order to force her to adopt the only remedy he could see 
for her error. But he stopped when he saw her shrink as from a 
blow, and when she told him piteously the woman’s foolish delu- 
sion, bred of sorrow and longing, in one who was naturally clear- 
sighted. _ 

She was so much changed in the interval of fifteen years, 
during which the boy Jem and the children Celia and Lucy from 
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whom she had parted must have grown up to manhood and 
womanhood without hearing of her, with hardly a remembrance 
of her which they would not seek to banish and forget, that she 
thought she might come back and brave the slight chance of the 
few older people about Oxcleeve recognising her. She was 
widowed, independent, rich; what was to hinder her from living 
near them, getting to know them as a stranger might know them, 
to watch over them even as she had abandoned them, to help 
them from her superfluity, and secure in return a few crumbs of 
their regard before she died? Then she would endow them with 
what was in her power to bestow of worldly goods, of which it was 
hard that she should have so much and they so little; and when 
she was gone it would not matter so much if her identity were 
discovered, for surely they would have charity for her when she 
lay in her grave. Yet she had been as good as dead to them 
these fifteen years, and her memory was still a horror. 

‘Events must take their course,’ she said at last, despairingly. 
‘I am here because you have summoned me to unmask Celia— 
not to declare myself—not at Blackhall—-not in my father’s house, 
where I last saw him and defied and renounced him,’ she said with 
a shudder, ‘I could not do it, George Fielding, you could not 
ask it of me. I know Iam in your power, but for that very reason 
you will spare me as you have always spared me. I must have 
time to think, to prepare myself for what may happen.’ 

He was compelled to acquiesce, though it was against his 
judgment, almost against his conscience. But a few days more 
or less—he was persuaded it had come to that, since suspi- 
cion was roused, would not matter much, and this madness of 
Celia’s must be put an end to without a night’s delay, unless 
there was to be another miserable exposure of the whole family. 
There would be enough inevitable exposure without that. He 
did not know how much reason Joanna had to dread it. She 
used to be brave, the bravest woman he had ever known. Was 
it conscience, which makes cowards of us all, that unnerved 
her now? Was it the result of a monomania, come of brooding 
over her father’s horrible denunciations and miserable fate? 
Courage! how could he couple the word with this poor, shaken, 
tempest-tossed woman, whose tottering steps he had to steady 
and guide as she walked feebly yet faithfully in her weakness 
into what must be like a lion’s den or the jaws of death to her? 

Lucy’s affectionate, matter-of-fact greeting, Jem’s gruff cordi- 
ality to Lady Jones, Kitty’s quietly expressed good-will, were like 
a ludicrous anti-climax, or the wholesome, open-faced morning 
light on a ghastly nightmare. Even Celia’s half-insolent chal- 
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lenge, ‘Why do all our good things come at once? Our friends 
ought to have doled out the favour of their company, and not 
combined to overwhelm us by their united presence,’ was an 
everyday relief. It felt for a moment as if all the trouble which 
lay behind and beforehand, must be the figment of a disordered 
brain. 

The Endicotts were not alone, as was commonly the case. 
They had visitors; two visitors had come separately already, and 
these, by an irony of fate, were the vicar and his cousin. They 
had arrived from opposite quarters, without guessing each other’s 
intention, and had met at Blackhall. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


GEORGE FIELDING FAILS TO REVEAL THE SECOND GHOST, BUT TONY NORTH 
FORCES IT TO APPEAR. ‘ 


Mites NortH had nursed long enough his offended dignity, 
his resentment where Kitty was concerned, his sick suspicions and 
apprehensions with regard to Lucy. He had not yet fulfilled his 
painful mission to Jem, contenting himself with keeping his eye 
on Tony in the meantime. This watch he had found so arduous 
a task that he had come to the conclusion there are limits to 
everything, even to a clergyman and kinsman’s endurance of an 
irreclaimable black sheep. 

And a clergyman cannot cut himself off from any part of his 
flock. He cannot indulge in protracted personal quarrels if he be 
either honest or wise. As a man he may have his private opinions 
and feelings ; his hand, like that of the Douglas of old, may be his 
own ; but asa parson he must christen, marry, and bury irrespective 
of his likes and dislikes. He must pray and praise and preach, 
and in order that there may be some hope of success, with God’s 
blessing on his services, he must cultivate at least clerical good 
relations with his people. 

Therefore the Rev. Miles called clerically at Blackhall, and sat 
stiffly on one of Lucy’s not too easy chair cushions, his hat in one 
hand as a signal of his speedy departure, and talked formal com- 
monplaces. His feelings had not changed. He was conscious 
that he had not forgiven Kitty, who sat there in the character of 
his hostess, and was as stiff and formal as he was himself. 

As for Celia, she had always been objectionable to him. He 
was a little more in charity with Jem, because Miles North knew 
in his heart of hearts that though Jem had done wrong and been 
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a fool, he might have done a vast deal worse and been some- 
thing else than a fool. In addition his lot had been hard, and 
he still looked ill. Miles kept wondering, before Lady Jones made 
her appearance, if she or any one else took the trouble to remark 
how thin Lucy Endicott was getting, and how her pretty colour 
went and came. He would have wondered in a still livelier and 
more irate fashion what Tony was seeking there, but his cousin’s 
début followed that of Miles, and when the gentleman sauntered in, 
the awkwardness and pain which the scene involved to the vicar 
was intensified enormously by the gleam of sardonic malice in his 
relative’s small twinkling eyes. 

At last George Fielding and Lady Jones were added to the party, 
and, as Celia said, there was quite a gathering. They were sufficient 
for the vicar to speak a word in season to them if he thought fit. 

‘Do,’ said Tony, addressing the clergyman with bland patron- 
age, ‘now that you have been so fortunate as to catch your birds,’ 
he finished in unblushing allusion to his own notorious practice 
of absenting himself from church. 

Miles frowned. 

George Fielding came to his aid, and also supplied the key- 
note to Lady Jones. George had come to the conclusion that it 
was well Celia’s fellow-offender was there, and perhaps it was not 
ill that the vicar was likewise in the company. ‘ What is this I 
hear, Endicott, of your troublesome ancestress again disturbing 
the tranquillity of the village ?’ 

‘Oh, bosh!’ cried Jem angrily. ‘I think the whole world 
is gone mad about that idiotic story. What should she disturb 
anybody for? She was well enough off in her day, I understand. 
I wish other people had fared as well.’ 

Lady Jones was ready to interpose, but Tony North was before 
her, suggesting obligingly that his cousin ought to lay the ghost. 
Tony believed the most approved plan was to read a chapter of 
the Bible, and call on the spirit to appear and say what it 
wanted. 

‘That might not be so easy,’ said Celia pleasantly, ‘if spirits 
are like human beings.’ 

‘They are very like human beings,’ said Lady Jones intrepidly 
from the chair in which she had been recovering her strength. 
‘They wear nineteenth-century lace, woven at Nottingham and 
bought from Biiss in Ashford. I have seen lace in his shop the 
same as a bit I picked up when I was in the lumber-room here which 
the ghost is said to haunt, and where, no doubt, it left a small 
portion of its head-gear behind it unnoticed. I have also hada 
minute description of its Andalusian mantle, and I have reason 
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to think it is simply a far cloak with the black silk lining turned 
outwards.” = : 

There was a stifled shriek from Lucy, who hid her face in het 
hands, and looks of surprise and bewilderment from Jem and the 
vicar. _ Kitty started and glanced keenly from one sister to the 
other. Celia and. Tony did not look at each other. ~ Perhaps if 
they had his covert signal would have been, ‘ Impossible to prove. 
The best policy is to profess ‘utter ignorance of her meaning.’ 

_ But Celia loved a scene ; ; strife was indeed the breath’ of her. 
nostrils. . She had a curious diseased passion for distinction of any 
kind, and she was getting ‘tired of the poor little game which it 
was evident was played out. She gave one of her rather boisterous 
laughs. ‘SoIam detected! But it has been a piece of good 
fun where little fun was going. Didn’t I do it cleverly, to impose 
upon so many people, actually to bring over Mr. Fielding twice 
from Ashford to investigate the phenomena? But you don’t seem 
half to enjoy the joke, now that it is laid before you, you stupid, 
straight-laced creatures; still, I think I shall make you laugh 
when I tell you that Lucy—ha, ha !—knew it all the time—could 
not help knowing it, as we share the same room; and not only 
did she not tell—I took care of that—she was as frightened for the 
Spanish Madam’s coming. behind her and catching hold of her as 
any of you could be. Ha, ha! She was the most abject of my 
victims. But I did not take her cloak this time, though I have 
borrowed it on previous occasions; that grey dust-cloak of yours, 
Lu, even if it would have stood for the long black ’Lusian, was only 
too conspicuous and had been too much associated with a person 
who shall be nameless. No, he shall not be nameless, on second 
thoughts; I do not wish to fail in my acknowledgment to my 
collaborateur. I could not have managed without the assistance 
of Mr. Tony North, there. Now, Mr. Tony, you ought to lead me 
into the middle of the room, that we may bow our gratitude for 
the applause which I must say our highly respectable audience 
are somewhat slow of bestowing on us, though we have supplied 
them gratis with an excellent entertainment, lasting over a period 
of months.’ ; 

Celia stood confronting everybody, her head thrown back, her 
eyes gleaming. 

Tony North, with all his effrontery, did not come forward, at 
her invitation, to share the situation. He drew back with an 
annoyed, discomfited air. 

‘Celia,’ began Jem in a towering rage, ‘if I had thought you 
could have been capable of this low horse-play 
*¢A lesson in manners from Jem!’ exclaimed Celia. 
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will be one from Mrs. Endicott next.’ Then her mood changed, 
and she turned, quick as lightning, on Lady Jones, a face distorted 
with fury and hatred. 

‘And who and what are you who have come intruding and 
meddling here? Nobody knows anything about you, which in it- 
self is a suspicious circumstance ; you may have come of the vilest 
of the vile, you may have been the most worthless of women, for 
anything that anybody here can tell. All I know is that I have 
nothing to do with you, and yet I will tell you what you have done 
to me; you have taken my sister from me, you have abetted my 
brother in a low marriage, from the degradation of which he will 
never recover ; and now you presume to call me to account—you! 
you! Is there no reckoning to settle between you and me ?’ 

‘Settle it,’ said George Fielding in an undertone to Lady 
Jones, beside whose chair he was standing. ‘Tell her—tell them 
all. Do not let her dare to insult you farther, or by Heavens I 
will not stand it. Ill speak without your leave.’ 

Her white face was the colour of ashes. She put up her trem- 
bling hands, not knowing what she did, and pushed back her white 
hair till it lay in ruffled flakes. She looked round with a wild, 
appealing glance. ‘Jem,’ she gasped. 

He came to her side instantly. 

‘What do you wish, Lady Jones?’ he asked in his blunt 
puzzled way. ‘I am not accountable for this monstrous attack 
made upon you, though I am as sorry for it and ashamed of it as 
if I were. Celia is my sister, of course, but after what she has 
already confessed I can have nothing more to do with her. I 
have borne a good deal as it is, but she must take herself and her 
tomboy pranks elsewhere. We shall be the talk of the neigh- 
bourhood, but you need not mind that; it will not affect you. 
Let me or Fielding take you home, and put an end to this dis- 
graceful row.’ 

‘And is Miss Lucy to be held free from blame?’ cried Celia 
jeeringly, in her mad impulse to strike on every side, to inflict 
more pain, and render confusion worse confounded. ‘ Dear simple 
goody-goody Lucy! Lady Jones’s pet, one of the vicar’s lambs, 
who took on an account for fine clothes at Bliss’s without her 
beloved brother’s knowledge, and in her scrupulous honesty and 
sweet candour actually borrowed the money to pay her little bill 
from that benevolent friend of ours, who is too modest to show 
himself at the present moment, Mr. Tony North. She is to my 
knowledge still owing him the enormous sum of four pounds ten 
shillings. Ladies and gentlemen, Miss Lucy Endicott sold her 
reputation—her soul, people who believe in souls might say—for 
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four pounds ten shillings! At least she was humble with regard 
to the price at which she rated herself; the rudest village girl 
could not have been less exacting. Pray don’t forget the innocent 
Lucy when you are dealing me my deserts.’ 

‘Ts this true, Lucy?’ cried Jem hoarsely. ‘Good Lord! what 
sisters I have!’ 

‘Hush, hush, Jem; wait and hear what she has to say,’ cried 
Kitty, putting her hand on his arm. 

George Fielding and Lady Jones were staggered by the farther 
revelation which they had not provoked, though the disclosure 
itself was not wholly unexpected. 

The vicar’s head remained so bent, that sitting as he was in the 
shadow, nobody could see his face. Was it because he did not know 
whether to go or stay? Was he wishing the Endicotts would not 
wash their dirty linen in his presence ? 

Lucy in her anguish was beyond caring; she was shamed 
before all the world, and so it be before him too. ‘Oh, Jem!’ 
she cried, ‘you may kill me, but I did not mean to do wrong to 
you or any human creature. It was because you were so poor 
and hard pressed at the time. She said I must have the things, 
and it would be easy enough to tell you afterwards. She would 
not suffer me to speak to Lady Jones; she advised me to let Mr. 
Tony North lend me the money. She laughed at me, they 
both laughed at me, for minding. But I knew after I had done 
it that it was something wicked. I have never had a happy 
moment since I could not tell you. I have had thoughts of telling 
Kitty, but I knew she would never have run into debt. Oh! I 
wished when you were ill that I could have died instead of you. 
I wish—TI wish it now.’ 

There was a stir through the room at the poor young girl’s 
agony of remorse and humiliation. Lady Jones sprang up as she 
was apt to do when she forgot her infirmity, and swayed to and fro 
in her progress towards Lucy. Miles North raised his bent head 
and gave a look at his cousin, as if, man of peace and of a sacred 
vocation though the vicar was, he could have slain Tony where 
he sat. 

It was that gentleman with his satyr face who at last deigned 
to defend himself, or rather, like Celia, to turn the accusation on 
another. 

‘We have heard a few interesting family details,’ he said in 
his sneering tones; ‘we ought to be flattered by being taken 
behind the domestic curtain—at least, those not implicated in the 
offences ought to be. Unfortunately, I am doubly implicated, 
soft-hearted, easy-going beggar thatIam! But I, too, have some- 
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thing to tell you—I have my surprise in store, which I think you 
will own beats the others hollow. Talking of ghosts, I have had 
the honour to assist in raising one, as you have heard; but upon 
my word I have had nothing to do with the other, to which I am 
about to introduce you. Were you aware that there were two 
ghosts haunting this highly favoured locality ?." No? ~ Well, 
there are, I assure you.” I heard of the second in Ashford this 
morning, when I was returning from spending a few days in town. 
Oddly enough, the last ghostly rumour exactly corresponded with 
a piece of information of which I had just become master. When 
I was up in London, I had the happiness’ to meet a friend of 
yours, Lady Jones,’ he turned to her and addressed the rest of his 
conversation to her individually, speaking with the greatest suavity. 
‘To speak more correctly, it was a friend.of your late husband. 
This gentleman, Mr. Benjamin Jones, I believe a nephew of Sir 
Benjamin’s, made me acquainted with a very curious circumstance, 
for thé truth of which he pledged himself. He said his respected 
uncle had married late in life a lady much younger than himself. 
She was not a native of the colony, she was from America in the 
first place, but she had come there from England.’- He was under 
the impression that she had belonged originally to Devonshire. 
She passed under the name of Miss Elliot. He could not tell 
why she had taken another name than her own, but he had reason 
to know that she had done so, for she had to be married under 
her real name, which he had seen, and it was Endicott—* Joanna 
Endicott.” A Devonshire woman—an Endicott—a Joanna—the 
christian name of the Spanish Madam,’ he told off each item on a 
separate finger. ‘A most singular chain of coincidences to lead 
to nothing, wouldn’t you say?’ demanded Tony insinuatingly, 
with his head on one side, his eyes looking at nobody and nothing 
in particular. 

Long before he had finished, two of the company knew well 
what was coming. The others, even Celia, were taken out of 
themselves—out, of what had been engrossing them—and stood 
thunderstruck and incredulous. 
_ Jem had not recovered his full strength since his late illness, 
and he reeled under the great shock, so that Kitty, apparently, 
hanging upon him, was in reality holding him up. ‘It is 
not true,’ he said through his set teeth, glaring round him while’ 
he spoke ; ‘ she could not be so brazen, so ; 

‘Oh, Jem!’ a woman’s voice shrieked in horror, ‘do not you 
say it. Do not blast my name and curse me as my father cursed 
me.’ 

Then it seemed as if all the others present fell into the back.’ 
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ground and sank into insignificance, while the interview was 
between her and Jem alone, and they two would have for- 
gotten the presence of the whole world had it been there to see. 

She had dragged herself to his side; she did not presume to 
touch him, even by falling at his feet and clinging tothem. She 
stood erect, though shaking in every limb, a solitary figure in her 
widow’s dress, her hands falling at her aon, waiting to receive her 
sentence. 

‘I do not know what I have done,’ groaned Jem, ‘to be so 
hardly visited. Woman, why have you come to me? Are you 
aware that your presence here is an insult and a pollution? 
What had I ever done to injure you, that you should venture to 
come near me, and when I had not the most distant suspicion 
of who was thus outraging common decency, thrust upon me 
your wretched wealth and insolent favours, which I will fling 
back, though I have to beg bread for myself and Kitty and the 


child!’ 


‘Stop,’ she said, in a voice imperative and impressive, because 
of its sudden quietness of despair. ‘I know I committed a great 
sin against God and man. It was horrible, unnatural, almost 
impious. I sat in judgment on my own father. I condemned 
him and renounced him and every claim he had upon me; and he 
was not only old compared to me—a man who had suffered and 
been disappointed in a thousand ways which I could not guess then 
—he was my father, the author of my being. It was almost like 
arraigning God to challenge him—TI could never prosper or be 
happy again, couldI? But it was for her. Don’t you remember, 
Jem, when he spoke to her as if she were a dog one day, and you, 
a boy, were standing by, you said aside to me that if he did that 


after you were a man, you would strike him down ,where he 
stood? You could not help it. I could not help it. It was to 


save her, and she was saved.’ A sudden gleam of triumph shot 
across her wan face. ‘It was hard for her at first,’ she went on 
in a low tone, half speaking to herself, and as she did so uncon- 
sciously lifting up the veil which had so long shrouded her 
history. ‘She had not been accustomed to that kind of hardship, 
and she was a soft-natured woman to whom it did not come 
easily. I was young and strong, but of course I had greatly 
overrated my powers in my self-conceit, and I had. difficulty in 
keeping her from starving. But people who knew something of 
us helped us; when I say knew something, I mean they saw 


“what we were doing, and took us on trust—God bless them for it. 


Then, when I got more work and better pay, and she could have 


_a few comforts, she was reconciled to her fate; she used to be so 
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glad when I came back to her at night—oh! it is good to have 
some one tomeet and welcome you. She was as patient as a lamb 
in her last illness. She spoke of you all, who never wished to 
hear of her again, and sent messages to you, though I had no hope 
of ever delivering them.’ 

‘Is it my mother you are speaking of?’ a mystified young 
voice broke in from the outer circle, speaking in agitation which 
could not be suppressed. ‘ Was that my mother, of whom I have 
always been frightened to think? Was she like that? Are 
you not Lady Jones, but Joanna? Were you working hard for 
our mother, and suffering such want as never came near us, 
though we called ourselves poor and we had given you up, and be- 
lieved all manner of evil against you? Oh! forgive me, forgive 
me, to whom you have always been so good and kind!’ and Lucy 
crossed the floor and placed herself by Joanna, making what 
amends she could to her lost sister by giving in her adherence to 
her on the spot. 

The simple acknowledgment was precious to the poor woman, 
who had been so long alone, who had been so grievously mis- 
judged, and then suddenly dragged from her hiding-place and 
compelled to appear at the cruellest bar of all—that of an alien- 
ated family, in which natural affection has been choked at its 
source and converted into hatred. She caught Lucy’s hand and 
kissed it passionately, and held it to comfort and strengthen her. 

‘Yes, Lucy, that was our mother, weak and erring, but heavily 
punished and saved at last, thank God. She was a loving soul ; 
she often spoke of you, her youngest pet, and of Celia—how quick 
and independent she was—and of her boy Jem.’ 

‘It is too late,’ said Jem sullenly, ‘even if you had not first 
sought to close my mouth by a sop.’ 

‘It is incredible,’ said Celia coldly; ‘not one of us has recog- 
nised you. We have no proof that you are my elder sister, though 
why you should seek to impose yourself on us in that character, I 
am ata loss to conjecture. If you are what you say, well ’—Celia 
paused a second and then went on without blenching, ‘ we are all 
acquainted with the circumstances under which Joanna left Black- 
hall. They were far from creditable. They were not such as would 
lead us to lend much credence to her final assumption of—what 
shall I call it ?—disobedient heroism, filial virtue decidedly partial 
and run wild.’ 

‘I know what you mean, Celia,’ said Joanna with white lips. 
‘It is an awful charge to come from a sister’s mouth. My mother 
and I went alone to Bristol, and sailed alone to New York. George 
Fielding here was ready to tell how and where we got the passage 
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money. The Barings, who were here the other day, could corrobo- 
rate what I have said. Dr. and Mrs. Baring were in the ship in 
which we went out. I never knew, I never dreamt that anybody 
could think me vile like the offscourings of the earth, till the man 
who had been my mother’s ruin traced us so far as to write and 
boast in his own justification what my father had said. If he 
hoped to make me what I had been called, he was mistaken. 
Poor, unhappy mother! she never knew; I kept it from her, 
and we left the place; she was ready to go anywhere with me. 
I had been able to make myself of some use to the Barings, 
who befriended us from the beginning. They had faith left in 
human nature. They were merciful and kind, and took us with 
them to Adelaide. My mother died not far from them. I met 
my husband, who was another just and generous man, at their 
house, and we were married from it. If Jem likes, I can bring 
back Dr. Baring to-morrow to confirm my words. But very likely 
Jem would not believe him, very likely he would think he was 
only my accomplice,’ she said with a kind of ghastly smile. 
‘When people will not believe, they would not listen even though 
one rose from the dead to convince them of the truth.’ 

‘We do believe you, Joanna, every word,’ said George Field- 
ing, coming forward eagerly; ‘Jem, tell her so. You remember 
something of her asa girl; you must see that every word she 
says agrees with the old recollections of her. And think what she 
has done for you; how she nursed you day and night this very 
winter.’ 

‘It is because of that,’ he said savagely, ‘ because she stole on 
us with a false face and a false name, so far as we were concerned, 
and crept into our good graces and would help and save me—she 
who had covered us with disgrace and shame—that I cannot be- 
lieve her. The Joanna Endicott of whom I have some recollec- 
tion must have sunk, indeed, before she could cheat and lie.’ 

‘Jem, Jem,’ cried Kitty, ‘ have you forgotten? She has been 
truer and more honourable than we were. She is true, if ever 
woman was. Lady Jones,’ she added, in her quaint, schoolmistress 
way, ‘I know you will not disdain my adherence when I say that 
though we are not sisters in blood, Iam proud to think that thelaw 
holds us as sisters, and that my little Hugh is entitled to call you 
aunt.’ 

Miles North rose from where he had sat, a strongly interested 
listener. There was a sort of pale infallibility about him which 
stood him in good stead as an arbiter. ‘Endicott,’ he said, ‘I do 
not apologise for speaking to you after what I have seen and 
heard, Besides, I am your clergyman and friend as well as hers. 
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Your wife is right,’ and by the tone in which he said it, Kitty 
knew that her delinquencies were forgiven. ‘I have held Lady 
Jones in high esteem ever since I knew her; after what I have 
heard to-day I shall hold her in still warmer regard. She has 
taught a lesson to more than one of us. She may have made a 
grave mistake, in which case she has had to pay the penalty. 
But she is a good and noble woman, in spite of all her mistakes. 
In the name of Christian manliness and natural affection, I call 
on you to be reconciled to your sister.’ 

Jem’s sole reply was to free his arm and walk away. But 
those who knew and understood him best viewed his action as a 
concession in the right direction. It was not till some minutes 
had passed that he justified their anticipations by saying in rough 
reproachful accents to Joanna: ‘Why did you go and leave us, 
Jack? So long as we had you we had somebody to depend upon ; 
but you took yourself off and left us in the lurch.’ 

Who had called her Jack last, and when was it? She dared 
not stop to ask herself. ‘It was to save her,’ she repeated wist- 
fully... ‘Oh! are you not glad, after all, that she was saved, and 
found a place in which she could be sorry, and die in peace?’ 

Celia and Tony North remained hovering for a moment on the 
outskirts of the group. ‘IthinkI had better say “Ta, ta,”’ Tony 
remarked languidly. ‘I always feel myself de trop at a family 
reconciliation into which all the intervening misunderstandings 
and skirmishes have unexpectedly merged. Very amiable, I am 
sure, in the principals, and very delightful to them, no doubt, but 
slightly boring to the bystanders. His reverence need not look so 
black at me, but since it is so, I had better, perhaps, take my 
leave all round, and vanish from the scene at last,’ making his 
parting bow as he spoke. 

‘Do you not forgive me, Celia?’ said Joanna, holding out her 
hand to her sister, while she ignored the vanishing Tony. 

‘No,’ said Celia coolly, ‘I do not. If you are Joanna, your 
foolish presumptuous behaviour stripped the family of the last 
rag of credit which remained to it. You precipitated my father’s 
wreck and ruin, all because, according to your own account, you 
must meddle; you could not wait the course of events. I approve 
of each person bearing his or her own burden; we are not answer- 
able for others.’ 

‘« Am I my brother’s keeper ?” such was Cain the murderer’ 8 
question,’ Miles North took it upon him to quote. 

_ She went on as if she had not heard him: 
. © However, if you mean to atone for the wrong and can do it, 
‘I don’t say I shall stand out. If family reconciliations are, as a 
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Tule, idiotic and despicable proceedings, family feuds are still 
more so.’ 

That night Lucy went to the Court with Joanna, and the sisters 
slept in each other’s arms. 

Lucy was never tired of saying, ‘To think that I can talk to 
you of my mother, my own mother, and grieve for her, and let 
myself love her! Poor mother! who never ceased to love me. 
To think that instead of being frightened to breathe the name of 
Joanna, and live in dread of her appearing as some horrible woman, 
she should be you of all people, dear Lady Jones, who have been 
so kind, who have twice saved Jem! I am sure God has been 
good to us, and I for one do not deserve it. But that miserable 
secret is off my mind too, and you do not hate and despise me for 
my wrong-doing. Never, so long as I live, shall I run into debt 
again. I know now the full meaning of Mr. North’s wonderful 
exhortation on the text to owe no one anything, save to love one 
another.’ 

Celia elected, to the surprise and yet in a measure to the com- 
prehension of all present, to stay on with Jem and Kitty, who had 
forthwith a doleful presentiment that the skeleton at their banquet 
was to sit fast there for the rest of their lives. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. | 


‘WHAT WILL MRS. REYNOLDS SAY?’ 


It was not so. In a few days Celia came to Lady Jones and 
said mincingly and mockingly, ‘ Sister Joanna, if it is your inten- 
tion to endow all of us out of the superfluity which you have 
been so happy as to secure in your wanderings, would you mind 
giving me the portion of goods that falls to my share at once, 
and letting me go away out of this dreary hole, and enjoy myself 
in my own fashion while I am still young and strong and fit for 
enjoyment ?’ 

Joanna looked at the speaker in silence, not knowing what to 
say. 

_ Celia took up her tale again, unmoved by the reception her 
petition had received. 

_ You need not be under any apprehension that I shall spend 
my substance—that is, the income you choose to settle upon me— 
‘in riotous living, like the man who asked from his father what I 
am asking from you. If I am a prodigal I am one of a different 
sort. I am wise enough to know what. the riotous living would 
soon come to, and I can take very good care of myself, thank you. 
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Neither need you be frightened for me following in the footsteps of 
Tony North and marrying him. Tony and I are very good friends, 
but we know each other a great deal too well for that. I am wil- 
ling to put up with a stupid dozy chaperon if it will make your 
mind easy, or to take up my quarters in a series of dull, respect- 
able boarding-houses ; but I must see the world and get my own 
out of it. It will be better for me and for everybody to let me go. 
I am not cut out for a mutual admiration society, and a group of 
happy homes such as you innocently propose to set up and patro- 
nise, which I dare say your friend the parson and Lucy will join 
by-and-by. I should be like the serpent in the Garden of Eden. 
I don’t say that you are done with me, though I don’t propose to 
waste such means as you may provide me with, and to descend 
to eating swine’s husks. But very likely when I am tired or have 
met with some reverse of fortune, or am growing old or ill, I’ll 
turn up again like a bad halfpenny, and call on Lucy and you to 
nurse me and take care of me, as alike your duty and your 
reward. In the meantime I wish to see the world, which you 
have seen to some purpose, Lady Jones. You had better let 
me have my way quietly, for I always have it by hook or by 
crook,’ 

‘And what if I say I shall give you nothing, Celia?’ asked 
Lady Jones. 

‘You will not be so unjust,’ answered Celia promptly. ‘ Be- 
sides, I can fall ill, and then the law will compel either you or Jem 

_to support me. I am not sure which has the honour. You can 
ask your friend Mr. Fielding.’ 

Lady Jones sent her sister away with all the safeguards she 
could devise for her. Celia’s absence was an immense relief to 
the family. It would have been only a relief had her sisters and 
brother been more like her and less like themselves. As it was, 
they could not emulate her unscrupulous self-seeking and heart- 
less indifference apart from her malignity. Her withdrawal was 
also a source of secret anxiety and hidden sorrow. It was a cause 
of pensive regret to Lucy, who had been brought up with Celia, 
and badly as Celia had treated her, could not altogether tear 
the old image, though its sway was broken, from her heart. Even 
Kitty, who had not a drop of blood in common with Celia, on whom 
she would have trampled if Kitty had let her, could not help 
wondering, especially when things were going well at Blackhall, 
how Celia was faring and what would become of her ? 

Greg Barnes came once more to the Court to grasp Lady Jones’s 
hand ; but he did more than grasp her hand, he gave her a sound- 
ing kiss on her white cheek. ‘Joanna Endicott!’ he cried ; 
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‘where were my eyes? I who knew all the old Endicotts better 
than any man left in the county. I havea crow to pluck with you, 
madam, for not coming to me, when the Barnes and the Endi- 
cotts have been neighbours since Trelawney’s time. What was I 
thinking of that I did not recognise the Endicott eyes and nose, 
and only knew you asa moor woman? My-girl, I never believed 
a tithe of the harm of you which envious idiots were fain to 
circulate. As for your poor father, it was the knowledge that he 
had driven you to do what you did, and that you had left him to 
go with her, which sent him beside himself. There, don’t cry, 
child. Good Lord! wild Hugh Endicott was heavily punished, 
but perhaps he is suffered to see now that you have come back 
and rescued his boy Jem, for whom he had always a glimmering 
of consideration, are mothering little Lucy, and doing what you can 
for that imp Celia. I say, do you know that my precious sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Reynolds, is off to Bath till this business blows over ? 
The idea that she brought back Joanna Endicott among us and 
stood sponsor for her is more than she can stomach, and upon my 
word the story is rich. Oh, dear! Yes, I know you could not 
help it, that it was her own fault, and she will come all right 
presently, when she realises that everything is cleared up and you 
have done well for yourself—too well for my sister Adeline to be 
able to give you up, though she and I had a regular row on the 
subject the night before she left. Yet she means well, poor soul ! 
according to her light,’ finished Greg Barnes, relenting, as was 
his wont, the moment he had passed what was to him a severe 
sentence on a fellow mortal. 

Dr. Baring returned on Lady Jones’s summons; but though 
he was hospitably entertained by her friends and neighbours, and 
might say what he liked in the freedom of conversation, not 
one of them, and least of all Jem, ever put a question to him 
as to a couple of his fellow-passengers on his early voyage 
from Bristol, what induced him to carry them with him to 
Australia, or under what circumstances Joanna Endicott became 
Lady Jones. 

Lucy was very happy, blossoming like a rose, singing like a 
bird, unchecked and cherished at the Court. She wore an 
unfailing succession of the prettiest frocks. She filled every avail- 
able glass and jug with flowers in their season. She worked por- 
tiéres and gaantelpiecc borders with the most sumptuous materials. 
She embrgidered dainty frocks for little Hugh. She remembered 
with an jnappropriate offering everybody’s birthday, including 
Kitty’s, and none, not even Lady Jones herself, treasured the 


tribute as Kitty treasured it. She caused Jem to appreciate his 
¥ 
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advantages, and to wear cardinals’ slippers and Turks’ caps, which 
there was no longer imminent danger of the bailiffs seizing. 

But Lucy was not very long at the Court. Lucy, under the 
care of her sister, Lady Jones, protected by her from every hurt 
that mortal could ward off, invested by her with every advantage 
which wise, tender companionship, peaceful, plentiful surround- 
ings, and the resources of an ample fortune could command, was 
a very different Lucy from one of the slighted, reckless Endicott 
girls, clinging to a precarious footing at Blackhall. =~ 

The Rev. Miles was not more time-serving than his fellows ; 
but he had a constitutional, well-nigh womanish, regard for 
appearances, even while he had, as he had confessed, received a 
lesson to judge not by appearances, but to judge righteous judg- 
ment. He was also constitutionally prudent and foreseeing. 
Lucy, handsomely portioned by her sister, was not the penniless 
bride who would bring further pinching and scrambling for ways 
and means on a poor and proud clergyman. 

The Rev. Miles magnanimously forgave Lucy for all the weak- 
nesses and follies, not one of which had been committed against 
him ; on the contrary, it was the thought of pleasing his fasti- 
dious eyes which had been one of the chief lures to the mischief. 
She, with a meekness equal to his magnanimity, received with 
boundless gratitude his forgiveness for offences which he had not 
the slightest title to call in question. She heard his proposal to 
make her his wife with blessed ‘pride and joy—almost too great 
for this world. She counted herself .the most favoured, the 
happiest of girls and women, and she never ceased to think her- 
self so. She went with him to the sheltered, sunshiny vicarage 
in the Cleeve, to wait upon him and worship him as the noblest, 
most heart-satisfying work God and the world could have given 
her. . j 

Lady Jones saw her go with a mother’s unselfish smiles, 
prayers, and blessings, as sure as a creature can be of any earthly 
boon, that Lucy’s happiness and honour were safe in a good man’s 
keeping. 

Lady Jones turned back with her tottering feet and her white 
hair into the little grey old Court, but yet she was not desolate. 
The burden had been removed from her shoulders also. Her 
father’s curse seemed lifted off. She could go abroad without 

fear of detection. Old people hailed her, and spoke to her of the 
Endicotts before the days of their sins and sorrows. 

Both Lucy and Jem were near her. Lucy looked in upon her 
sister on most days, and claimed her sympathy and help in going 
about the vicar’s errands in the parish, No doubt Lucy was 
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efficiently aided in her official capacity, as her husband had been 
before her, by Mrs. Reynolds. That lady, following the example 
of the immortal Miss Bingley to Elizabeth Bennet, had paid off all 
the arrears of civility due to Miss Lucy Endicott ; and Lucy North 
received the atonement and accepted the aid ith a simple, good 
faith, which made her husband and ‘sister smile the one moment, 
and brought the moisture into their eyes the next. Tlie vicar 
himself came to the mistress of the Court, as he had done from the 
beginning of their acquaintance, for rest and refreshment from his 
cares and worries, . talked affectionately of Lucy, and treated Lady 
Jones as the friend he had called her. 

Lady Jones was constantly to be seen’ driving all over the 
Blackhall . property and the moor with Jem Endicott walking at 
her ponies’ heads, clearing paths for them, leading them through 
the brooks and over the stones while he sought the counsel she 
was so fit to give, or talked gruffly in a lowered voice of old times. 
Kitty—wise little woman, with a dignity of her own—was never 
in the least jealous of the intimate association of these two. She 
was fond of Lucy, but she reverenced Joanna next to the vicar. 
Kitty made a good wife to Jem. She inspirited him and roused 
him, worked like a servant for him when he needed a servant’s work 
and could not pay for it, brought some order out of the disorder of 
the accounts with which he had so long muddled himself..’ She 
read to him, induced him to interest himself in the affairs of the 
parish as churchwarden, to suffer himself to be named a justice of 
the peace, for Kitty was a public-spirited woman. with some am- 
bition for her squire, in short, made him twice as useful, contented, 
and respected as he would have been without her. She was quite 
enough of a lady for the poor homely squire of Blackhall, who in 
spite of all Lady Jones could do for him was neither rich nor distin- 
guished ; and true ladies and gentlemen, like Greg Barnes with his 
wife and daughters, never hesitated about giving Kitty, no less 
than her husband, the right hand of fellowship. 

When it came vividly home to Lady Jones, as it could not fail 
to do sometimes, that she was a widow, childless and infirm in her 
prime, one solace—the chief of all—consoled her. There was a 
little Hugh Endicott who perched himself on her knee, and, all 
unconscious of the past, clung to her neck with hugs and kisses. 

George Fielding no longer avoided the Court; he came and’ 
sat there as the vicar sat, for rest and conversational delight, for 
intelligent sympathy with his pursuits, a knowledge equal to his 
own of the early histories and attributes of all the natives of the’ 
district far and near, and as keen an interest in their welfare, to- 
getker-with much thoughtful, well-digested information on Places,” 
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persons, and modes of life which she had been acquainted with 
at first hand, but he was only familiar with by books or hear- 
say. ; 

Lady Jones did not often speak of herself in these conversa- 
tions, there were so many more interesting topics to discuss, and 
she still more rarely complained. But something in the talk one 
bright June.day, when lights and shadows were scudding across 
the moor, caused her to tell him how she had felt when she had 
come back to Oxcleeve, unable to walk a couple of hundred yards 
unaided, though it had been to save her life. ‘It felt so strange, 
George, to see it all the same—the sky, the horizon line, the tors, 
the furze, the heather, the cattle, the sheep and the geese, and I 
so unfit to cope with them. I could hardly believe it. I would 
start up and feel as if I must be able to walk and the incapacity 
was all a delusion. And I would walk wonderfully well for three 
minutes. Do you know I got out of the little carriage by myself 
once, and actually stumbled for that length of time up to the 
Lady’s Gown waterfall on Black Tor? I had to try it to convince 
myself that I could not do it.’ 

* But you will walk again some day, when you get stronger,’ he 
said, not looking at her, unable to meet her bright wistful eyes 
with the mixture of pathos and humour in their expression, and 
to recall how her agile feet were wont to skim, like the low flight 
of a bird, over height and hollow. Why, she had once challenged 
him to be at the top of Red Cap before her, and had won the 

challenge. 
‘No, never,’ she said, shaking her head emphatically ; ‘ the 
case is desperate, hopeless. The most eminent men in the faculty 
of medicine have sat on the case and pronounced that there was 
no possibility of recovering this lost power. Indeed, they think 
that it is quite wonderful and very creditable to my constitution, 
and say that I should be glad and grateful, as I mostly am, 
that I have retained so much command of the nerves of motion 
as I still possess to move about my house and get in and out of 
my phaeton. I am sensible in my own body that a faculty is gone 
from me which I once had in perfection, I will say that, George. 
I was a good walker, if I could not do much else. Something has 
left me, and there is no help for it save to make the best of the 
deprivation and thank God for what remains. I might have been 
blind or deaf, or tortured by pain, or prostrated by sickness. Now 
I have not even to wait and watch for returning health and strength, 
as you suggested ; I am well and strong sitting here. Few people 
can do more than I can in a way, if I could only be content with 
my own window-seat and fireside, as a widow by no means young 
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ought to be. It would be a disgrace to me to murmur; I am not 
murmuring, am I ?’ 

’ €No,’ he said, ‘only you are not forty; you are five years 
younger than I am, and I don’t consider myself old,’ he reminded 
her in a tone that hovered between reproach and decision; then 
he added impetuously, ‘my hearth is lonely, too. You know I 
once wished you to share it; can it not be so yet—now?’ 

‘I!’ she protested almost indignantly, ‘a broken-down, infirm 
woman, while you are still young, full of life and vigour, not far 
past your prime! You may get a blooming girl to share your lot 
and make your home bright.’ 

‘I don’t want a blooming girl,’ he said, scouting the idea. 
‘I would rather have you, broken-down and infirm as you call 
yourself, if you could only sit in the chimney-corner—and you 
know you can do a great deal more than that—than all the 
blooming girls in the kingdom.’ | 

A faint colour came into her pale cheek. ‘That is like the old 
George,’ she said, putting over his hand another hand, which he 
took and held fast, ‘that is because you are sorry for me, and 
would fain do what you can to make up for what I have suffered, 
though I made you suffer too, in your day.’ 





‘It is not,’ he contradicted her flatly, while he got up and 3 


walked up and down the room, and then came back and stood 
looking down on her. ‘I did care for you; I don’t know that you 
were ever fully aware how much I cared. Well, I won’t say that 
you have never been out of my head since those days, or that I 
have never had a happy hour since I lost you, because I hold that 
there is happiness of all kinds, just as there is work of all kinds, 
in the world, if we will only take it and make the best of it. 
But I will say that I never cared or can care for another woman as 
I have cared for Joanna Endicott ; and that to this day to have her 
for my wife, to get her, as she is, to share my life, would be to 
double, ay, to multiply a hundredfold, every satisfaction and plea- 
sure—and I grant they are many—which are left to me.’ 

‘No, no,’ she said sadly, ‘it is impossible. If there was an 
insurmountable barrier between us when we were young, if I 
would not carry the miserable experience and worse than tarnished 
reputation of an unhappy household established under an honest 
man’s roof, in another home where the occupants dwelt without 
fear and without reproach, you may be sure I am still less likely 
to do so now, when my own name has been dragged through the 
mire, when my own father > ee 

‘Hush !’ he said, quelling’ her rising agitation, ‘ you must not 
distress yourself on my account. But you are the old woman 
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still, Joanna,’ he suddenly turned upon her with lurking bitterness, 
‘ you are as ready as ever to throw me over for a scruple, to sacri- 
fice me and yourself to the demands of your pride and to the © 
opinion of others—not to the opinion of anybody whose word is 
worth ‘heeding, but to the verdict. of idle, malicious gossips and 
base slanderers.” When should I have paid any attention to such 
spiteful chatter where you were concerned? What should I care 
if you come to me innocent, though the whole world held you 
guilty? - Surely we are old enough to be independent, of such, 
impertinent interference in our affairs.” 

She was older and wiser, and she was shaken in her conviction, 
though she still resisted. ‘But George *she began more, 
timidly.. ‘ab 

‘I will have no buts,’ he insisted, drawing her towards him. 
‘Come’and make me happy, Joanna—you know you could always 
do that when you liked—and I ask nothing better in return than 
to be let’ take care of you, if I cannot make you happy.’ 

‘I don’t know that anybody ever thought much of doing that,’ 
she said sadly, with one of her frank, almost girlish impulses, 
‘except one kind old man who took me on trust,’ and she looked 
up gratefully at the portrait of the late Sir Benjamin, in his 
superfine broadcloth, hanging over the chimney-piece. 

‘God bless him for it. I owe his memory an eternal debt of 
gratitude,’ said George Fielding fervently; ‘but let us try if I 
cannot make you happy; you have never tried me, and I think I 
could.’ 

‘It was not that I was afraid of, she sighed, but the sigh died 
out on his loyal breast. 

A silence fell between the couple. Outside, beyond the 
flagged pathway and the arching ash trees over the garden gate, 
the geese stretched their necks and cackled and hissed over their 
version of the last event in the Endicott family history. 

‘What will Mrs. Reynolds say, George ?’ the woman broke the 
silence, with a glance of comical apprehension. 

‘She will say that one good turn deserves another, since it was 
she who brought me to the “ Three Foxes,” where I met you again,’ 
answered the man audaciously ; ‘she will not be astonished at 
anything which may happen when a bachelor and a widow are 
brought into dangerous proximity.’ 

‘Oh! the vanity of man!’ said Lady Jones, 


The End. 





